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EUCHARISTIC PIETY 


HE same building can 
take on an entirely different appearance when viewed from different 
angles. Something similar is true also of the Eucharist. For the 
Eucharist is at the same time a sacrifice, a memorial, and an act 
of thanksgiving, it is the Real Presence and the holy Banquet. Our 
human intellect is too limited to keep all these aspects in mind 
simultaneously, with the result that successive ages have singled 
out different aspects of the Eucharist and developed them accord- 
ing to their needs. 

In the course of this development, eucharistic piety passed 
through stages that sometimes seem to be contradictory. Still, it 
was always essentially the same piety. The faith and reverence 
which inspired the communicants of the fourth century, who re- 
ceived the body of Jesus in their hands in order to be sure that no 
crumbs fell on the floor, because “What they were carrying was 
more precious than gold and precious jewels,” is the same faith 
and reverence which now inspires a Sister of Perpetual Adoration 
to kneel hour after hour in selfless worship before the monstrance. 


INTEGRAL PART OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Although the Eucharist was the center of Christian life for the first 
thousand years, it did not as yet stand out in its full prominence. 
Those were the centuries which developed the great, fundamental 
liturgies, but there was no such thing as a specific eucharistic piety. 

As Fr. Browe has pointed out, until the twelfth century none of 
the biographers of the saints considered reporting how often the 
particular saint had communicated, although they were very care- 
ful to describe the other devotional and virtuous exercises of the 
person. Occasionally they might mention how often a priest cele- 
brated Mass, but nothing similar was recorded about a layman. 
Why? The Eucharist was the organic and completely self-evident 
center of their lives. This center admittedly was not too directly 
illuminated. But on the other hand, a wreath, as it were, of brightly 
illuminated points surrounded this center. 
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For the beginning of the Christian life was baptism. Baptism 
was the illumination and incorporation of the person into Christ 
and the Church. The Eucharist was treated as simply the natural 
continuation of that life begun with baptism. 

This explains why we find in the art of the catacombs so many 
images alluding to baptism. Just as we today are consoled to know 
that a deceased friend received Communion shortly before his 
death, so too did the early Christians rejoice that the person had 
been baptized, and they recorded that fact in mysterious images on 
the grave markers: he was saved from the waters of the deluge; he 
was washed clean by the water — that water which Moses brought 
forth from the rock and which Christ promised the Samaritan wom- 
an. That is why we still say of our departed brethern: “Qui nos prae- 
cesserunt cum signo fidei — Who have gone before us with the sign 
of faith” (Canon of the Mass). In the ancient creeds, where we 
would expect the sacraments to be listed, baptism is there, but there 
is no mention of the Eucharist. “Confiteor unum baptisma in remis- 
sionem peccatorum,” or simply “remissionem peccatorum,” as in 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

It was the beginning — and the end — of the Christian life which 
received the most attention. Christianity is the invitation to the 
great banquet, the hidden beginning of the nuptials of the Lamb 
described in the Apocalypse. 

In recent times, archeologists have discovered various representa- 
tions of a Christian banquet scene, most of them in the Roman 
catacombs. Some specialists, notably Joseph Wilpert, took them 
immediately for representations of the Eucharist, or of the Last 
Supper, or the feeding of the five thousand, or an agape. But 
none of these interpretations are entirely satisfactory. The guests 
sit at a semi-circular table, called a Sigma (after the Greek letter 
“C”). On the table are bread and fish together with pitchers of 
wine, and sometimes the figure of an orant standing in prayer with 
outstretched arms. Striking inscriptions cover the free space: “Jrene 
da calda,” “Agape misce nobis.” 

The banquet represented here is certainly not a historical one, 
much less an ordinary meal. It is the eschatological banquet, begun 
here on earth in the Eucharist and anticipated by the agape. It is the 
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eternal banquet of which the Gospel says: “Blessed is the man 
who shall feast in the kingdom of God” (Luke 14:15). It is with 
this divine gift in mind that the Church, having already received 
the Sacrament, formulates still another prayer in many postcom- 
munions: “ut beneficia potiora sumamus—may we partake of 
still greater gifts.” It is that glory of which the “sacred Banquet” is 
the “pledge,” the maranatha of the ancient Church expressed in 
imagery. 

Even after the ancient Church no longer considered the parousia 
as imminent, she still looked forward to her final perfection with 
a great desire. She prayed “Adveniat regnum tuum” much more 
earnestly than we, so much so that in the glow of this expectation 
even the brightness of the Eucharist was nearly overshadowed. 

But the early Church lived the life of grace and Sacrament also 
in the present, and the Eucharist was the center of this life. The 
Eucharist was not celebrated daily — that was impossible, or nearly 
so, for practical reasons — but the Sacred Species could be brought 
home from the Sunday worship. We have many references to the 
daily practice of “partaking of the sacred Bread before every other 
food.” This practice seemed so self-evident that the petition “Give 
us this day our daily bread” was understood as referring primarily 
to the bread of the Eucharist, as the oldest commentaries on the 
Our Father testify. 

There was no commandment of the Church to attend the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist on Sunday. There was no need for it. 
Justin reported that everyone, from the country as well as the city, 
came together on Sunday, and that the deacons brought the Eu- 
charist to those who were prevented from coming. 

Even when persecution made participation in the celebration of 
the Eucharist dangerous, the faithful did not want to give up their 
Sunday worship. For it was not their faith which so enraged their 
persecutors— they could believe what they wanted — but rather 
their own special worship on Sunday mornings, independent of the 
official imperial cult. 

Malicious lies were invented to attack the Christian assemblies: 
the Christians drink the blood of children; they hold Thyestean 
banquets, devouring human flesh. But in spite of this, the faithful 
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continued to assemble for the Eucharist, convinced that “without 
the Dominicum, we could not exist” (from the acts of the martyrs 
of the Diocletian persecution). We can say that the majority of the 
martyrs of those centuries died because they remained faithful to 
the celebration of the Eucharist. 

Still, the Sacrament itself —the real presence of the body of 
Christ — received little attention. On the other hand, attention was 
focused all the more on the end result of the Sacrament. Through the 
sacra Communio, the Sacrament has the power to form and pre- 
serve the communio sanctorum. The communio was a constantly 
recurring theme, but it was treated in such a way that we often 
cannot tell which communio is meant: the Sacrament, or the com- 
munity which results from the Sacrament. 

St. Augustine wrote extensively on this subject. In the past, many 
claimed that he stressed the symbolical side of the Sacrament 
so much that he neglected the real content of the Sacrament, the 
presence of the body and blood of Christ. This accusation was 
silenced in the last decades by the discovery of some previously 
unknown sermons of the great doctor in which he speaks with com- 
plete clarity on this matter. But the truth remains that he hardly 
ever spoke of the Eucharist without immediately proceeding also 
to its social meaning, to its community-forming power. 

The Eucharist was not separated from the whole as an object of 
particular veneration. It was a part of life itself, even during apos- 
tolic times: “Draw near to Him, the living stone . . . and be your- 
selves as living stones, built thereon into a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ.” Are these spiritual sacrifices simply good works, a 
good Christian life? Or is it the Eucharist? 

Both are meant. It is the Christian life, the daily work and trials, 
brought together and offered to God time and again in the Eucharist. 
And this was done not as by isolated individuals, but in the knowl- 
edge that they were all being joined together into a spiritual temple 
in which God is honored. 

The Eucharist was celebrated by the whole assembly. This ac- 
counts for the essentially communal character of the Mass and the 
plural form of the prayers of the celebrant. This consciousness also 
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resulted in the practice of community celebration of the Eucharist. 
which lasted even until late in the middle ages. The faithful and the 
clergy would all gather around the same altar, with everyone cele- 
brating the Eucharist together and receiving Communion. The 
eighth century Breviarium Ecclesiastici Ordinis contains a regula- 
tion that on all the higher feast days the clergy should all go in 
procession with the celebrant, celebrate the Eucharist together with 
him and receive Communion. This included all priests who “did not 
celebrate public Masses that day.” 


BEGINNINGS OF A SPECIFIC EUCHARISTIC PIETY 
But we nevertheless find in the pre-medieval times the beginnings 
of a piety whose object was the Sacrament itself. Some of the ser- 
mons of St. John Chrysostom, for example, are rich in doctrine on 
the Real Presence, and of great value for dogmatic theology. We are 
more interested here in his eucharistic piety. 

Chrysostom praised the greatness and dignity of the Sacrament. 
And it is striking that he (as well as some other Christian writers of 
his time) referred to the Eucharist as the “terrible mystery,” and to 
the altar as the “dreadful table.” By focusing attention on the Sacra- 
ment itself, taking it somehow out of its relation to the whole of 
redemption, he made his listeners conscious of the excellence of the 
divine Mystery which is really contained in the Sacrament. 

In the West, a similar development appeared which, in the 
course of the middle ages, became much stronger even than in the 
East. Reverence for the Sacrament became increasingly impor- 
tant —the earliest Christians had probably treated the Sacrament 
a little too casually. But now a flood of prescriptions and regula- 
tions for the reception of the Sacrament appeared. Even some puri- 
fication regulations from the Old Testament were exhumed! 
Reverence increased, but the reception of the Sacrament was neg- 
lected. Theologians sought to define more exactly the mode of the 
Real Presence and the exact moment of the consecration. 

A second development joined forces with the first, and strength- 
ened it: the conversion to Christianity of the Germanic peoples, who 
sought the visible and concrete in all things. They desired to ven- 
erate relics by gazing upon them. Soon they also demanded to look 
at the Sacred Species, a demand made all the stronger by the fact 
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that they so seldom dared to receive holy Communion. Thus, the 
moment of consecration was made even more conspicuous by the 
elevation of the sacred Host for everyone to see. 

About the year 1200 this ceremony —a meaningful and praise- 
worthy one, to be sure —was first practiced in Paris, whence it 
spread throughout the Rhineland. But towards the end of the mid- 
dle ages, it was made an occasion of abuse, as many people began 
to come to church only to look at the Host at the moment of con- 
secration and then rush back to their homes or their work. Professor 
Balthasar Fischer published in the Trierer Theologische Zeitschrift, 
1957, an excerpt from the diary of a French bishop on his way back 
from the Council of Trent in 1563, who attended a solemn Mass 
in Wittlich, in the diocese of Trier. Among other surprising practices 
of contemporary German liturgy, the bishop noted: “Statim post 
elevationem . . . bona pars populi recessit— Immediately after 
the elevation, many of the congregation left.” The reform which the 
Council had initiated could not yet be carried out in the area of 
Trier. 

The tendency to make the Sacrament as such an object of par- 
ticular veneration persisted even after the reforms of the Council. 
This tendency is certainly per se justified and can be an enrichment, 
so long as it does not destroy something still more important, which 
of course need not happen. 

During this time, the feast of Corpus Christi was established, 
the monstrance was developed as a worthy receptacle for exposing 
the Sacred Species for the faithful, and the exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament during Vespers and even during Mass followed. The 
forty hours which had been observed by the faithful since early 
centuries to honor the time which our Lord’s body remained in the 
grave, became the forty hours of adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament. The tabernacle was made the center of the church and 
began to overshadow even the altar in importance. Indeed, it was 
commonly believed that a church becomes a house of God and 
worthy of reverence only if the sanctuary lamp burns in it. This was 
the Sacramental piety whose understanding and interest in the Mass 
was limited to the consecration, because that is when Christ is 
present. 

We cannot praise all of these developments. For the result was 
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an extensive isolation of the Sacrament, the forfeiture of the perfect 
integrality in which it was instituted. The Eucharist came to be con- 
sidered as an essentially static thing: only the Real Presence was 
worthy of interest. The comprehension of the Mystery as a dynamic 
thing, as thanksgiving, sacrifice and communion, as the sanctifying 
unification of our human wretchedness with the transforming power 
of the mystery of Christ, was weak and became weaker. 


MEMORIAL AND SACRIFICE 
The first centuries of Christianity, which had built the framework 
for the celebration of the Eucharist which is still followed today, had 
laid down two basic thoughts: the Mass is the memorial of the 
Lord, and it is the sacrifice of the Church. These two thoughts are 
expressed just as clearly and simply today: “Unde et memores — 
Calling to mind the blessed passion . . . we offer to your sovereign 
majesty . . . this pure sacrifice.” This same twofold thought was 
expressed already in the oldest written eucharistic prayer we have, 
in the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus of Rome, about 215, 
where the phrasing is even more terse: “Memores igitur mortis et 
resurrectionis ejus, offerimus tibi panem et calicem — Wherefore, 
mindful of His death and resurrection, we offer to you the bread 
and the cup.” 

These words expressed for them the knowledge that what we 
have just performed and continue to perform is the memorial of 
the Lord, as He instructed us at the Last Supper. For this memorial 
He placed in our hands His body which was sacrificed and His 
blood which was poured out, in order that we never forget Him who 
is our hope and our salvation. And we ourselves may offer this body 
and blood with Him to the eternal Father, as the expression of our 
own Christian sacrifice and homage before the majesty of God. 

This form of eucharistic worship shows clearly that the ancient 
Christians knew very well that they were dealing with the body and 
blood of the God-Man. But they did not stop at this Real Presence. 
Rather, their worship pressed dynamically onward to the reception 
of the Sacred Species and concluded with a prayer of thanksgiving. 

Even after the cult of the Sacrament itself became the main form 
of eucharistic piety, the memorial and sacrificial aspects of the 
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Eucharist were still handed down as the ancient heritage of Chris- 
tian worship and the natural framework for this new piety. Along 
with this, the Mass explanations still gave full primacy to the me- 
morial of the Lord. From Amalar on, the whole Mass was under- 
stood as a dramatic representation of the history of salvation, from 
the fall of Adam and Eve to the coming of the Savior and finally to 
the second coming of Christ. (Later on, the Mass was seen as 
dramatizing only the passion.) The Anamnesis was kept alive in 
its OWN way. 

The idea of offering also did not completely disappear. It was 
preserved for the faithful especially through the offertory proces- 
sion. But the faithful often intended simply to secure a part of the 
fruits of the Sacrifice, and had no thought of joining with the Sacri- 
fice of Christ through their offerings. Even in theory, there was very 
little said about the Sacrifice of Christ. The Church and the faithful 
offered the Mass, and they hoped through this good work to win 
some benefits, very often for their earthly lives. 

At any rate, the offertory practice of the late middle ages pro- 
voked the wrath of the reformers. They not only excluded the pos- 
sibility of an offertory procession on the basis of the ancient liturgy 
of the Church, but also eliminated all traces of a sacrifice in the 
texts of the Mass, leaving only the banquet. There is only one sacri- 
fice, they said, and that is the sacrifice which Christ offered on 
Calvary. 

To counteract the heresy of the reformers, the Council of Trent 
and the theology which it ushered in had to clarify the fact that the 
Mass is not an absolutely independent sacrifice, but a repraesen- 
tatio of the sacrifice of the cross; that the priest who offered Him- 
self once on Calvary is also the principal priest at Mass. But they 
also had to defend the real sacrifice which takes place at Mass, and 
the real presence of the body of Christan enduring presence 
which is not limited to the moment of Communion. 

The result of these doctrinal controversies was that in the sphere 
of eucharistic piety as well the emphasis was now onesidedly placed 
on the opposing ideas. In the Mass, only the sacrifice which Christ 
offers was thought important, and the fact that it was also the sacri- 
fice of the faithful was practically forgotten. The real presence of 
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our Lord in the tabernacle was stressed so much that holy Com- 
munion was seen only as the visit of the Savior, who comes to us 
out of the tabernacle. Even when Communion was received during 
Mass, the Communion devotions were something all by themselves 
which had nothing to do with the Mass. 

The nineteenth century was remarkably zealous in preparing chil- 
dren for their first holy Communion. It was to be the most wonder- 
ful event of their lives, for it was their first meeting with their 
Savior. Their first meeting? This question should have been asked. 
For their first meeting with Christ was baptism, where they were 
taken into the body of Christ and made children of God. But the 
Eucharist, in which Christ is really present and personally received, 
so overshadowed the other sacraments, baptism included, that 
hardly anything was left of them but a prescribed rite in which 
certain graces were dispensed. 

Even the movement for more frequent Communion prompted by 
St. Pius X, beneficial as it was, did little to change this isolated 
treatment of the Eucharist. Truly, the grasp of the basic unity of 
the Eucharist had disintegrated! The usual presentation of the 
doctrine of the Eucharist found in many catechisms — Sacrament, 
Mass, and Communion, in separate sections — bears this out. All 
the dogmatic truths are confessed with zeal, but the sense of the 
harmonious unity of the whole has been lost. 

At this point we must acknowledge that the Eucharist confers its 
infinite blessing and power also through this form of piety. The 
Sacrament is so rich that we can live from merely a fragment, as it 
were, of the Mystery. Many great saints centered their piety in the 
tabernacle: Charles de Foucauld, for example, whose principle it 
was that wherever people were farthest from God, places for per- 
petual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament should be established. 
We may not criticize this way of piety which millions of souls have 
traveled. 

And yet, it is time to bring these separated aspects of the Eucha- 
rist out of their isolated compartments. For in an age of creeping 
secularization of life and withdrawal from God, it is necessary also 
for the Church to summon the united power of her doctrine and 
Mystery. 
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The liturgical renewal of our century is simply an attempt to fuse 
these scattered fragments once more into a unified whole, and in 
particular, to restore the Eucharist to its complete meaning. The 
historical studies of recent generations have made it possible for 
us to comprehend the developments which in the course of time 
gradually separated the different aspects of the Eucharist from each 
other, and have again shown us the ideal of the early Church, which 
we need so desperately today. 


REDISCOVERY OF CHURCH AND EUCHARIST 
Perhaps the Eucharistic Congress in Munich was the first real occa- 
sion for making the rediscovery of the ideal visible to the whole 
world. The purpose of the Congress was not so much the veneration 
of the Sacrament, as the celebration of the Eucharist in its relation 
to the whole order of redemption. There we experienced the Eu- 
charist as it has the power to bring the people of God together and 
preserve them in unity. The corpus mysticum was made visible in 
its full, ancient, and glorious meaning. 

It was not by accident that the term “corpus mysticum” originally 
designated the sacramental body of Christ. But because of the 
realization that this body had the power to make itself a reality in 
another way, to incorporate itself in the visible multiplicity of its 
members who build themselves up into the Body of Christ, which 
is the Church, the term “corpus mysticum” was eventually applied 
also to that Mystical Body which is the Church. Indeed, the Church 
is simply another Body of Christ, the earthly revelation of what is 
contained in the Sacrament and will finally be perfected in eternity. 

This recently acquired consciousness of the Church embraces 
also the knowledge that the Church which gathers around the altar 
is not an ethereal entity floating around somewhere in eternity, but 
rather that it is the Church on this earth, the Church in a thousand 
places, here and now gathered around this and thousands of altars, 
the Church of men and women, of workers and farmers. And when 
these people are assembled for the celebration of the Eucharist, 
they are not lifted out of their earthly world into a religion which 
has nothing to do with the cares of daily life. For it is precisely the 
reality of daily life which they bring to the altar on Sunday, repre- 
sented by the physical gifts of bread and wine. This reality is taken 
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up with thanksgiving into the world-conquering sacrifice of Christ, 
in order that it may be transformed and vivified in Him for the 
praise of the divine majesty. The faithful are “built up as living 
stones into a holy temple,” in order to present their whole lives as 
a spiritual sacrifice to God through Christ. 

The opinion has sometimes been voiced that through the liturgical 
movement the veneration of the eucharistic Savior has been less- 
ened. That may be, inasmuch as attention is no longer focused on 
one isolated aspect, but rather on the complete integral reality of 
the Eucharist. Our attention is again turned to the center, and that 
center is beginning to glow with new splendor; and on its circum- 
ference, new regions which until now had remained in darkness 
are also beginning to radiate light. We believe that we have a better 
understanding of the Church and of the unity to which the Eucharist 
calls her. We believe that we understand baptism better, and also 
that the Word of God, which is the other table from which the 
people of God is fed and with which we begin every celebration of 
the Eucharist, has for us a new and richer meaning. 

Enlightened eucharistic thought knows very well that salvation 
will not be found simply in the multiplication of eucharistic services, 
that the sacramental life may not be divorced from the personal life, 
the constant spiritual contact of the individual with his God. Pre- 
cisely this evaluation of the Eucharist teaches us that there are 
steps which must lead up to its height, that “devotions” — the com- 
mon prayer of the Church apart from the celebration of the Eu- 
charist — must have their place in the liturgical program of a parish. 
Above all, we must announce the good news; the ministering of 
the Word of God must have its rightful place as correlative to a 
worthy eucharistic service. 

Indeed, we will not even have to worry about eucharistic piety so 
long as it is ingrained (as in the ancient Church) in the whole of the 
Christian life. But it is our task to see that the faithful grasp the full 
riches of divine love, which has come to us in Christ, and that they 
respond to that love in faith, hope, and love itself. This will of itself 
compel them to join in the “Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro,” 
which is the central act of eucharistic piety. 

Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THIS IS MY BLOOD OF THE 
NEW COVENANT 


HE twenty-fourth chapter of the 
book of Exodus records the solemn sealing of God’s covenant with 
Israel: 

When Moses came to the people and related all the words and 
ordinances of the Lord, they all answered with one voice, “We will 
do everything that the Lord has told us.” Moses then wrote down all 
the words of the Lord, and rising early the next day, he erected at the 
foot of the mountain an altar and twelve pillars for the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 

Then having sent certain young men of the Israelites to offer 
holocausts and sacrifice young bulls as peace offerings to the Lord, 
Moses took half of the blood and put it in large bowls; the other half 
he splashed on the altar. Taking the Book of the Covenant, he read 
it aloud to the people, who answered, “All that the Lord has said, we 
will heed and do.” Then he took the blood and sprinkled it on the 
people, saying, “This is the blood of the covenant which the Lord has 
made with you in accordance with all these words of His” (Ex 24:3-8). 


Our blessed Lord recalled this solemn scene of Sinai when He 
instituted the holy Eucharist. Taking the cup of wine Jesus gave 
thanks and said, “All of you drink of this ; for this is My blood of the 
new covenant, which is being shed for many unto the forgiveness of 
sins” (Matt 26:28). Or, as St. Paul records it, “This cup is the 
new covenant in My blood” (1 Cor 11:25). 

The sprinkling of the altar and of the people with the blood of the 
sacrificial victims sealed the covenant of Sinai. God and Israel mutu- 
ally pledged themselves to each other. God took Israel for His chosen 
people. Israel dedicated herself to the observance of God’s law: “All 
that the Lord has said, we will heed and do.” 

The subsequent history of Israel is the sad story of repeated infi- 
delity to the solemn pledge given on Sinai. God’s covenanted people 
violated the covenant to which they had been consecrated by the 
blood of the sacrifices. “All that the Lord has said, we will heed and 
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do.” God sadly complained through the mouth of the Psalmist: “Why 
do you recite My statutes, and profess My covenant with your 
mouth, though you hate discipline and cast My words behind you?” 
(Ps 49:16-17). 

The infidelity of men does not make void the faithfulness of God. 
Every man is a liar, but God is true, ever faithful to His word. Israel’s 
infidelity made void the covenant of Sinai, but God remained true to 
His merciful promise to Abraham and his seed: 

“Behold days are com- 
ing,” is the oracle of the Lord, “when I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel and with the house of Juda, not like the cov- 
enant which I made with their fathers on the day that I took them by 
the hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt —that covenant of 
Mine which they broke, so that I had to reject them — but this is the 
covenant which I will make with the house of Israel after those days,” 
is the oracle of the Lord: “I will put My law within them, and will 
write it on their hearts; and I will be their God, and they shall be My 
people” (Jer 31:31-33). 


This new covenant, the fulfilment of God’s merciful promise, is 
the covenant of love that was established and sealed on Calvary by 
the blood of Jesus, which is the manifestation of God’s infinite love 
for man and the expression of Jesus’ loving obedience to His Father 
and of His heroic charity for His brethren: 

God is love. In this has the 
love of God been shown in our case, that God has sent His only-begotten 
Son into the world that we may live through Him. In this is the love, not 
that we have loved God, but that He has first loved us, and sent His 
Son a propitiation for our sins (1 John 4:9-10). 


In the very moment in which He began to exist as a man in the 
womb of Mary, the incarnate Son accepted this merciful dispensation 
of divine love: 

Therefore, in coming into the world, He says, “Sacrifice 
and oblation Thou wouldst not, but a body Thou has fitted to Me: in 
holocausts and sin-offerings Thou hast had no pleasure, then said I, 
‘Behold, I come — (in the head of the book it is written of Me) —to 
do Thy will, O God’” (Heb 10:5-7). 


Jesus came to lay down His life, a ransom for many (Matt 20:28). 
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The precious blood of Jesus has sealed this covenant of merciful 
love. Christ the high-priest of the New Covenant entered heaven, the 
perfect counterpart of the Holy of Holies, taking with Him not 
blood of animals as did the Jewish high-priest when he entered the 
earthly sanctuary of the Old Covenant, but His own precious blood 
through which He won for us a lasting redemption (Heb 9:11-12). 
The blood of Jesus “has cleansed our conscience from dead works, 
in order that we might serve the living God” (Heb 9:14). 

Having sealed the New Covenant with His blood, the glorified 
Jesus received from His Father the promised Spirit and sent Him 
upon the Church, the covenanted people of God (Acts 2:32). Each 
Christian was incorporated individually into the covenanted people 
of God when, through the merits of the precious blood of the Cove- 
nant, baptism washed him of sin and imparted the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, who diffuses the love of God within us (Rom 5:5). 

Then was accomplished for the individual Christian the promise 
of God through Jeremia: “I will put My law within them, and will 
write it on their hearts.” This law of the New Covenant is charity, 
God’s own love within us which unites us in an enduring bond with 
Himself and with one another. 

At the Last Supper Jesus promulgated the law of the New Cove- 
nant: “A new commandment I give to you, that you love one an- 
other: that as I have loved you, you also love one another (John 
13:34). “Abide in My love. If you keep My commandments you 
will abide in My love, as I also have kept My Father’s command- 
ments, and abide in His love” (John 15:10). “This is My com- 
mandment, that you love one another as I have loved you. Greater 
love than this no one has, that one lay down his life for his friends” 
(John 15:12-13). 

Every time the holy sacrifice of the Mass is offered the members 
of the Israel of God are pledged by Jesus their high-priest and head 
to the observance of the law of the New Covenant — charity, i.e., the 
loving obedience to God and the unselfish love for mankind that 
filled the heart of the crucified Christ. “All of you drink of this ; for 
this is My blood of the new covenant.” “For as often as you shall eat 
this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the death of the Lord, 
until He comes” (1 Cor 11:26). 
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All the Church united with Jesus in the sacramental renewal of 
His sacrifice declares to the Father: “All that the Lord has said, we 
will heed and do.” United with Jesus in the very act of obedience 
and charity that nailed Him to the cross, all the baptised proclaim 
with Him: “Behold, I come to do Thy will, O God.” 

Holy Mass thus places on the faithful the obligation of doing the 
word of God, the law of love, which is expressed in the lesson and 
gospel that are read to them. Members of the new covenanted people 
of God who live by the Spirit, we must walk by the Spirit, so that 
the fruit of the Spirit may be manifest in our lives —charity, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faith, modesty, continency. 
“They who belong to Christ have crucified their flesh with its pas- 
sions and desires” (Gal 5:22-24). 

“Nothing can be conceived more just or fitting than that all of us 
in union with our Head, who suffered for our sake, should also sacri- 
fice ourselves to the eternal Father. For in the sacrament of the altar, 
as St. Augustine has it, the Church is made to see that in what she 
offers she herself is offered” (Pius XII, Mediator Dei). 

Richard Kugelman, C.P. 


GATHERING THE FRAGMENTS: 
THE LORD’S SUPPER 


HE bond between the 
Church and the Eucharist has always been intimate. It is by sharing 
in “the breaking of bread” that the followers of Jesus are closely 
united to Him and to one another in that fulness of His Body which 
is the Church. “Because the bread is one, we though many, are one 
body, all of us who partake of the one bread” (1 Cor 10:17). Christ 
is at once the whole reality of the Eucharist and the whole life of the 
Church. To share in one is to share in the other, for Christ is the 
whole meaning of both. 
The Eucharist, therefore, must play a large role in all striving for 
Church unity. The ecumenical movement will bring God’s people to 
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perfect oneness only when it brings all to partake of the one bread 
which is His body. 

This is why men who now yearn and labor for the Una Sancta of 
the earliest creeds are devoting an altogether new attention to the 
Lord’s Supper. Catholic and non-Catholic alike sense a need for the 
“breaking of bread” if the Church of today, like the Church of apos- 
tolic times, is to be united in the koindnia (fellowship) of the one 
Body of Christ. It is significant that the non-Catholic editors of 
Ecumenical Studies in Worship have chosen two essays on the 
Eucharist to inaugurate their venture in unity. 

The new interest in ecumenicism has marked a turn of tide in 
Protestant scriptural studies on the Lord’s Supper. 

In 1926 Hans Lietzmann published a work on the liturgy which 
denied an historical bond between the Christian Mass and the Last 
Supper of Jesus. This scholar found it very difficult to reconcile the 
Roman liturgy of St. Hippolytus with the Egyptian liturgy of Serapi- 
on. The first type, inspired by the words of institution in St. Paul and 
the Synoptics, is dominated by the idea of Christ’s death. In complete 
contrast, the Egyptian type stemming from the Didache and the 
most ancient liturgy we possess centers attention exclusively on the 
return of the Lord and the fellowship of those assembled for the meal. 

From this discrepancy Lietzmann concluded that diverse agents in 
the early Christian community rather than Jesus Himself had created 
the divergent elements in the scriptural record of the words of insti- 
tution. 

This liturgical study impressed many with its erudition, leading 
them to second Lietzmann’s conclusions without question. Ten years 
later, for instance, Oscar Cullmann made Lietzmann’s basic affirma- 
tions the point of departure for developing his own thesis on “The 
Meaning of the Lord’s Supper in Primitive Christianity.” This is one 
of the essays which appear in the first number of Ecumenical Studies 
in Worship. 

Protestant scholarship, however, could not continue to accept 
without question the scriptural conclusions which Lietzmann had 
reached only through the indirect witness of the early liturgies. Pro- 
fessor Joachim Jeremias of Gottingen subjected the scriptural text 
itself to rigorous scientific examination, publishing the results in his 
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monumental work of 1935, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus. It will 
always remain a mystery why English-speaking circles did not feel 
the impact of this remarkable book until it appeared in the second, 
greatly enlarged edition of 1949. 

Jeremias has uncovered many rich treasures in the scriptural 
words of institution. Our Catholic writers have gratefully accepted 
and frequently rehearsed his scholarly explanations. Professor Jere- 
mias, however, does not recognize the real presence of Jesus in the 
bread of the Supper. 

F. J. Leenhardt, another Protestant scholar, has also contributed 
a valuable monograph, This Is My Body. Like Jeremias the author 
of this study sees only bread at the Supper, but he adds cogency and 
depth to other doctrinal aspects of the words of institution. He goes 
so far as to borrow terms like “transubstantiation” and “ex opere 
operato” from Catholic theology, though obviously he cannot accept 
the full Catholic content of these phrases. 

Such excellent studies by non-Catholics on the Eucharist are not 
only significant but also symptomatic of the ecumenical spirit of our 
times. Many Protestants, in fact, have gone beyond the affirmations 
of Jeremias and Leenhardt to recognize the real presence of Jesus 
both in the Supper and in its later celebration by the Christian com- 
munity. We shall always remember that moment in the Collegeville 
Colloquy last December when one of the non-Catholic participants, 
a zealous pastor of rich intellectual background, explained his own 
profound understanding of the scriptural doctrine on the real pres- 
ence. 

This lively discussion of the Eucharist among non-Catholics has 
its counterpart in the fruitful activity of Catholic exegetes. This re- 
awakening has produced a number of stimulating articles. A whole 
issue of Lumiére et Vie (February 1957) was entirely dedicated to 
essays on Scripture and the Eucharist by such eminent Biblicists as 
Pierre Benoit, O.P.,1 Jacques Dupont, O.S.B., D. Mollat, S.J., J. 
Delorme of Annecy, and M. E. Boismard, O.P. 

To appreciate the full sweep of this growing literature one must 
read the thorough and competent survey presented by Fr. Cyril Vol- 
lert, S.J., in Theological Studies (September 1960). The omission 
of the excellent studies by Fr. Bernard Cooke, S.J., and Fr. Gerard 


1 This article of Pére Benoit first appeared under the title “The Holy Eucha- 
rist” in Scripture 8(1956) 97-108; 9 (1957) 1-14. 
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Sloyan ? can be explained by the fact that Fr. Vollert had submitted 
his manuscript to the publisher before these essays appeared. 

It is both interesting and inspiring to see how many rich insights 
are emerging from this searching study of the text by our modern 
exegetes. 

Pére Benoit and Dom Dupont join Professor Jeremias in point- 
ing out that the words of institution, as they are found in the basic 
texts of Mark and Paul, represent liturgical traditions. This is why 
the Scripture account does not give a full picture of the Supper but 
only the terse action photo and concise words which featured in the 
liturgical celebration of the primitive Christian community. The 
Aramaic flavor of the formulas in Mark serves to guarantee that 
these phrases were chosen early by those who shaped the liturgy 
with an eye to what was essential to the living event of the Last 
Supper. In this primitive liturgical text we touch the dynamic core 
of Jesus’ “action” on the night before He died. 

On that occasion He acted out a parable. Like the prophets of old 
He performed a prophetic action which pointed to the dread deed 
of the morrow. But His action did more than merely represent. The 
whole momentum of the biblical message witnesses to the power 
of the word of God. Whatever His prophet foretells in preaching or 
in prophetic action cannot be checked. It effectively achieves the 
perfect fulfilment of all that it promises (cf. Is 55:10-11). This 
principle provides a measure for the Last Supper. Just as Ezechiel’s 
symbolic act of cutting and burning his own hair launched the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, so the prophetic action of Jesus not only 
evokes His sacrifice but contains it. This effective power of the 
prophetic word and action appears to Dom Dupont as an all-im- 
portant factor in understanding the rite of institution. 

Jesus’ sacrifice will be the counterpart of Sinai. For He speaks of 
blood which will be shed to form a new covenant. The blood which 
sealed the Sinai pact served to unite God and the people. That is why 
it was dashed against the altar (symbol of God) and sprinkled on the 
multitude. It would be the same with the blood of Jesus which seals 
the new covenant. 

This is the factor which according to Benoit and Dupont insures 


*“Synoptic Presentation of the Eucharist as Covenant Sacrifice,” Theo- 
logical Studies 21 (1960) 1-44; “ ‘Primitive’ and ‘Pauline’ Concepts of the 
Eucharist,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 23 (1961) 1-13. 
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the real presence of Jesus in the prophetic action which He per- 
formed the night before He died. The scholars, following the lead of 
Professor Jeremias, seriously doubt that the words of institution in 
themselves carry convincing proof of Jesus’ presence. The formula, 
“This is My body,” could be merely representative like the expres- 
sion in Ezechiel’s symbolic action, “This is Jerusalem” (Ezech 
5:5). The Aramaic form of these words, moreover, would have had 
only two words without the copulative, “This — my body.” 

It is therefore not the mere formula but the whole prophetic action 
itself which insures the real presence of Jesus. Bread and wine of 
themselves lack all power to symbolize death. They have this mean- 
ing in Jesus’ “action” only because He Himself assigns them this 
signification. Whatever natural signification bread and wine possess 
centers in food. That is why Jesus chose these elements as symbols 
in His prophetic action. Through this sign of nourishment He wanted 
the apostles to understand their real share in the blood ritual which 
seals and inaugurates their new covenant with God. 

The Sinai covenant has thus led Pére Benoit and Dom Dupont 
to find a sound argument for the real presence of Jesus in the New 
Covenant ritual. Since the whole purpose of the Supper was to draw 
the apostles into the saving “action” of Christ, it was needful that 
they should partake of the sacrificial victim. Just as on Sinai the 
blood was shared between God and the people to signify their full 
union, so at the Last Supper Jesus asked His apostles to eat and 
drink of the sacrifice which He showed forth and accomplished in 
His prophetic deed. For this a mere representation of His blood 
would not suffice. To share in the covenant all must partake of the 
very blood of the Victim. 

Pére Benoit emphasizes how wondrously this real sharing in the 
covenant sacrifice fits into the plan of salvation as the New Testa- 
ment presents it to us. The whole man, body and soul, is destined 
to share in the covenant with God. For this, union through faith 
alone does not suffice. The whole man as an animated and personal- 
ized body must partake of the saving life of the victim. Final salva- 
tion is consummated only through the glorification of the whole man. 
Even now, therefore, the whole man must share bodily in the cove- 
nant sacrifice which unites him to God. 

In this way the celebration of the Supper looks to the future. The 
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very salvation which it brings in the here and now contains a promise 
of full consummation (pignus futurae gloriae) to be realized when 
Christ comes to save man — body and soul — at His second return 
in the parousia. Hence, “until He comes” man must share constantly 
in the covenant sacrifice. By thus uniting himself to the saving Victim 
he can both rejoice in the presence of his Savior and look forward 
expectantly to the moment of full consummation: Maranatha! 
Come, O Lord! 

This sharing in the covenant sacrifice is by its very nature a com- 
munity act and a bond of union with all other members of the 
Church, the new Israel of God. As Fr. Cooke, S.J., brings out so 
beautifully, the very flesh received is a flesh common to all and in- 
stinct with spiritual life for all. Christ’s presence in the Eucharist, 
therefore, is what Pére Benoit calls “a collective presence,” for in a 
very real way He contains all men in Himself. By sharing in the 
eucharistic repast the Christian, like the Jew at the paschal supper, 
strengthens his union with the believing community on its march to 
the promised land of glory. In this way the great saving event of 
Calvary becomes the life source of the Christian community and the 
sure promise of full salvation to come. 

The prophetic action of the Last Supper, therefore, is renewed 
ceaselessly by the Christian community that all men may come to 
share in the sacrifice which has sealed God’s new and perfect cove- 
nant. The Supper which gave the apostles the covenant sacrifice in 
a prophetic action has now become the Mass which gives the same 
sacrifice in a commemorative rite. In every age the people of God, 
one and all, are brought into covenant with God by partaking of the 
blood of His own Son. 

Scholarship alone cannot confer certainty on these conclusions. 
Lietzmann and Leenhardt, Cullmann and Jeremias are all scholars 
of merit and renown; yet they are not convinced by the arguments 
of Catholic exegetes for the real presence. It is only the living faith 
of the primitive Church which holds the full secret of the scriptural 
texts. Let a man find that Church and share its faith; then — and 
only then—will he understand fully Jesus’ “action” at the Last 
Supper. 

The Una Sancta and the Eucharist are inseparably united. 

Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P. 
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SCRIPTURE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


E end of the 
school year calls for a library check-list of recent Scripture titles. 
We have therefore asked Sister James Ellen, S.C.N., librarian of 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky, to compile an annotated 
listing of current publications. Space limitation precludes the longer 
reviews which many of these titles deserve and also keeps the list 
from being exhaustive. Sister’s compilation, however, will provide 
everyone, especially librarians and religion teachers, with a 
handy bibliography of recent scriptural studies written by Catho- 
lics. — B.M.A. 

The Holy Bible: Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Paterson, 
N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Vol. 1 (Genesis to Ruth), Vol. 3 
(Sapiential Books), Vol. 4 (Prophetical Books) are now available. 
The best of English Catholic translations of the Bible. The Confra- 
ternity New Testament, from the Latin Vulgate, is far inferior to the 
O.T. translation. 

Kleist, James A., and Lilly, Joseph L., The New Testament. Ren- 
dered from the original Greek with explanatory notes. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1956. Best Catholic translation of the New 
Testament in English. 

Knox, R. A., The New Testament. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1944. Literary translation, but unfortunately based upon the Latin 
Vulgate rather than the original Greek text. For accuracy, inferior 
to Kleist-Lilly. 

A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. London: Nelson, 
1953. The only one-volume commentary on the entire Bible. Almost 
all of the entries overlook the last forty years of biblical scholarship ; 
hence, much is subject to correction. 


Aigrain, Rene, and Englebert, Omer, Prophecy Fulfilled. New 
York: McKay, 1958. Standard presentation, lacking much of recent 
scholarship. 

Augustine, Saint, On the Psalms (Ancient Christian Writers, no. 
29-30). New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1960-1961. The 
most important work on the Psalms by any of the Fathers. 
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Auzou, Georges, The Word of God. St. Louis: Herder, 1960. 
Approaches to the mystery of the sacred Scriptures. Rules and his- 
tory of biblical interpretation. Standard presentation. 

Barrosse, Thomas, God Speaks to Men. Notre Dame, Ind.: Fides, 
1960. Paperback. Ten short but clearly written chapters on biblical 
interpretation. Well worth its 75¢. 

Boismard, M. E., St. John’s Prologue. Westminster, Md.: New- 
man, 1957. Scholarly with rich insights. 

Bouyer, Louis, The Meaning of Sacred Scripture. U. of Notre 
Dame Press, 1958. Many good insights, but dated in its scholarship. 

Brillet, Gaston, C. Or., Meditations on the Old Testament (The 
Narratives). New York: Desclée Co., 1959. Helpful for meditation. 
, Meditations on the Old Testament (The Psalms). New 
York: Desclée Co., 1960. Helpful for meditation. 

Brunot, Amedee, S.C.J., Saint Paul and His Message. New York: 
Hawthorn Books, 1959. A good popular presentation. 

Burgard, Charles, Scripture in the Liturgy. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1960. The religion teacher will have to amplify this con- 
cisely written study. 

Butler, B.C., The Church and the Bible. Baltimore: Helicon 
Press, 1960. Sketchy presentation of biblical introduction. 

Castelot, John J., Meet the Bible. Baltimore: Helicon Press, 
1960. Clear, brief presentation, telling what the Bible is and explain- 
ing the history of Old Testament times. 

Cecilia, Sister M., O.S.B., The Psalms in Modern Life. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1960. Excellent for giving the background of 
Israelite history and modern tonality of the Psalms. 

Cerfaux, L., The Four Gospels. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1960. An historical introduction to the Gospels. Unfortunately, the 
original French edition was not brought up-to-date with the latest 
scholarship in this English translation; the translation, furthermore, 
is not always accurate. Cerfaux, nonetheless, is one of the foremost 
Catholic students of the Bible. 

Charlier, Dom C., The Christian Approach to the Bible. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1958. One of the better “general introduc- 
tions” in English. 

Daniel-Rops, Henri, Israel and the Ancient World. A History of 
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the Israelites from the Time of Abraham to the Birth of Christ. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1949, Good for side reading, but sur- 
passed by Ricciotti or Heinisch-Heidt. 

Dannemiller, Lawrence, Reading the Word of God. Baltimore: 
Helicon, 1960. Provides helpful, interesting ways for reading the 
Bible according to liturgical feasts, doctrinal themes, etc. 

De Grandmaison, Leonce, Jesus Christ. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1961. Reprint of part of a classic three-volume study. Still 
unsurpassed as a study on the personality of Jesus. 

Dheilly, Joseph, The Prophets. New York: Hawthorn Books, 
1960. Popular presentation; good historical background. 

Du Buit, M., O.P., Biblical Archaeology. New York: Hawthorn 
Books, 1960. Good archeological study. Unfortunately, the relation 
of archeology to the Bible is not sufficiently developed. 

Durrwell, F. X., C.SS.R., The Resurrection: A Biblical Study. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960. Among the best of biblical theol- 
ogies in English. Difficult, but rewarding. 

Dyson, Robert A., and Jones, Alexander, The Kingdom of the 
Promise. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1955. Worth consideration 
as a textbook for high schools. This is Vol. V (and the best) of 
Scripture Books for Catholic Schools ed. by John M. T. Barton. 

Fargues, Marie, The Old Testament. London: Darton, Longman 
& Todd, 1960. Translated from a very successful French textbook. 
Incorporates best of modern scholarship. 

Gelin, Albert, P.S.S., The Religion of Israel. New York: Haw- 
thorn Books, 1959. Excellent. 

Glanzman, George S., Fitzmyer, Joseph A., An Introductory Bib- 
liography for the Study of Scripture. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1961. Excellent for colleges and for research students. 

Grollenberg, Lucas. Atlas of the Bible. New York: Nelson, 1956. 
One of the best available. Maps, pictures, history of Israel. 

Hastings, Adrian, Prophet and Witness in Jerusalem. Baltimore: 
Helicon, 1958. One of the better studies on the teaching of St. Luke. 

Hauret, Charles, Beginnings: Genesis and Modern Science. Du- 
buque: Priory Press, 1955. Study on Chapters 1-3 of Genesis. (Also 
in paper edition.) Thoroughly modern and scholarly. 

Heinisch, Paul (translated by William Heidt), History of the Old 
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Testament, Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 1952. (Also 
in paper edition.) One of the better histories by a Catholic scholar. 
, Theology of the Old Testament. Collegeville, Minn.: The 
Liturgical Press, 1955. (Also in paper edition.) The methodology 
follows an older style. Comprehensive textual coverage of O.T. 
themes. 

Hervieux, Jacques, The New Testament Apocrypha. New York: 
Hawthorn Books, 1960. Good. 

Johnston, Leonard, Witnesses to God. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1960. Popular style; short chapters, for the most part centering on 
personages of biblical history. 

Kissane, E. J. (ed.), The Word of Life. Westminster, Md.: New- 
man, 1960. Paperback. Twelve essays on the Bible: what it is; what 
it means to the Church, its relation to the liturgy, etc. Very good. 

Knox, Ronald, and Cox, Ronald, Waiting for Christ. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1960. The methodology is poor and gives a false 
understanding of messianic prophecies. 

, The Gospel Story. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1958. In- 
spirational, but the methodology is poor. 

Lawrence, Emeric, O.S.B., Meditating the Gospels. Collegeville, 
Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 1957. Very good. 

Lebreton, Jules, $.J., The Spiritual Teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Good spiritual reading, 
but the scriptural interpretation is weak. 

The Liturgy and the Word of God. Papers given at the Third Na- 
tional Congress of the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, Strasbourg, 
France. Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 1959. Excellent 
series of papers for high school or college students. 

Lupton, Daniel E., A Guide to Reading the Bible. Paperback. 
Part One: “God Begins” (1959). Part Two: “The Stage is Set” 
(1960). Chicago: Acta Publications. Very good for discussion 
groups ; developed for use in adult education centers of Chicago. 

McCorry, Vincent P., Everyman’s St. Paul. New York: Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, 1961. Excellent popularization and application of 
Sunday epistles. The author may not be a scriptural scholar, but he 
has a fine priestly understanding of modern life and its problems, 
and writes well. 
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McKenzie, John L., S.J., The Two-Edged Sword. An Interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament, Milwaukee : Bruce Publishing Co., 1956. 
Excellent for those already familiar with the Bible. 

McNamara, Kevin (ed.), Mother of the Redeemer. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1960. Contains scholarly studies on our Lady in 
the Old and New Testaments. 

Martindale, C. C., Stonyhurst Scripture Manuals. 5 Vols. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1957-1958. Too brief; fails to utilize 
modern scholarship in many cases. 

Milik, J. T., Ten Years of Discovery in the Desert of Judaea. 
Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1959. Excellent, but presumes some 
knowledge of the scrolls. 

Monro, Margaret T., The Old Testament and Our Times. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1960. Reading course with subjects for discussion. 
Helpful for religion teachers. 

Moriarty, Frederick L., Introducing the Old Testament. Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1960. Excellent. 

, Foreword to the Old Testament Books. Weston College 
Press, 1959. Paperback. A good text in the hands of a good teacher. 

Murphy, Richard T., The Sunday Gospels. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1960. Helpful for preparing classes on the Sunday gospels and 
pointing out their modern application. 

Murphy, Roland E., O.Carm., Seven Books of Wisdom. Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1960. Best in English on the Sapiential 
Books of the Old Testament. 

, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1956. Paperback. Excellent, especially for a first intro- 
duction. 

O’Connor, Edward D., C.S.C., Faith in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Notre Dame Press, 1961. A scholarly correlation of theology and 
Scripture on this theme. 

Pope, Hugh, O.P., English Versions of the Bible. St. Louis: Herd- 
er, 1952. Historical study. Very helpful. 

Ricciotti, Guiseppe, History of Israel. 2 vols. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1956. Perhaps the best “history” by a Catholic. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 











Co., 1957. 
Robert, A., and Tricot, A., Guide to the Bible, 2nd ed. 2 vols. 
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New York: Desclée Co., Vol. I, 1960; Vol. II, 1955. Very good for 
general introduction. 

Rome and the Study of Scripture. St. Meinrad, Ind., 1958. The 
invaluable paperback, translating the outstanding documents of the 
Church on this theme. 

Rooney, Gerald, Preface to the Bible. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1949. Helpful for general introduction. 

Sisters, Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, Bible Lessons for 
Grades 4 through 12. Teachers’ Manual (Paper). Baltimore. Pre- 
sents modern scholarship in well-adapted form. 

Son and Savior. Translated by Anthony Wheaton. Baltimore: 
Helicon, 1960. Translation of some scholarly articles from the 
French; highly recommended to religious and theology teachers for 
their own formation. 

Steinmann, Jean, Biblical Criticism. New York: Hawthorn 
Books, 1958. A handy account of the biblical movement Catholic 
and non-Catholic. 

Sullivan, Kathryn, R.S.C.J., God’s Word and Work. Collegeville, 
Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 1958. Unsurpassed for integrating 
liturgy, art, music, literature, etc., into Bible study. 

Sutcliffe, Edmund F., The Monks of Qumran. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1960. Good study on the religious life of people who 
produced Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Tresmontant, Claude, A Study of Hebrew Thought. New York, 
Desclée, 1960. An outstanding study on the philosophical thought 
of the Bible. 

Van der Ploeg, The Excavations at Qumran. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1958. General introduction to Dead Sea Scrolls. Very 
good for the beginner. 

Van Zeller, H., has series of books on the prophets published by 
Newman, Westminster,-Md. The approach is fictional and practical, 
without pretense at scholarship. 

Vawter, Bruce, C.M., A Path Through Genesis. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1955. Clear, popular, balanced and up-to-date com- 
mentary on Genesis. 

Ward, Maisie, They Saw His Glory. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1955. Rich insight into Gospels and Acts. 

Wikenhauser, Alfred, New Testament Introduction. New York: 
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Herder & Herder, 1958. Best Catholic N.T. Introduction in English. 





, Pauline Mysticism, New York: Herder & Herder, 1960. 
A highly qualified and careful technical study. 

Vermes, G., Discovery in the Judean Desert. New York: Desclée 
Co., 1956. Somewhat technical; very complete summary; English 
translation of some of the early scrolls. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Hillmann, W., O.F.M., Children’s Bible. Baltimore: Helicon Press, 
1959. (Also in paper edition.) Pictures are magnificent; biblical 
interpretation behind the times. 

Petersham, Maud and Miska, David. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1958. 

, Jesus’ Story: A Little New Testament. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1942. 

Werner, Elsa Jane, and Hartman, Charles, A Catholic Child’s 
Bible. The New Testament (1957). The Old Testament (1958). 
Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 

Worm, Piet, More Stories from the Old Testament: From Joseph 
to the Prophets. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1957. 

Maryknoll Sisters. Crusade. The story of the Bible retold for 
Catholic children. John J. Crawley & Co. 20 pamphlets to date. Pic- 
tures are excellent, but the biblical interpretation is very often oblivi- 
ous of modern Catholic research. 





PAMPHLETS 
Avery, Benedict R.,. O.S.B., Daily Bible Reading with the Church. 
Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 1958. 

Keller, Dominic J., O.S.B., The Book of Judith and the Flaming 
Furnace. From the third chapter of the Book of Daniel. The Order 
of Saint Benedict, Inc., Collegeville, Minn., 1959. Arranged as 
choral reading. 

Vawter, Bruce, C.M., God’s Story of Creation. K. of C. pam- 
phlet: 1953. Excellent. 

New Testament Reading Guide. Collegeville, Minn.: The Litur- 
gical Press, 1960. 14 Pamphlets to date. Magnificent for classroom 
text or study groups, also for private study. 
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Pamphlet Bible Series. New York: Paulist Press. A new volume is 
published each month. Commentaries are shorter and in a more 
popular style than those of Liturgical Press. A “must” for all 
libraries. 


MAGAZINES 
A P 1 Bulletin Archconfraternity, Prayer and Good Will to Israel. 
3823 Locust St., Kansas City 9, Mo. Contains good material on the 
Old Testament and on Jewish religious life. 

The Biblical Archaeologist. Small quarterly, giving accounts of 
recent archeological work related to the Bible. American Schools 
of Oriental Research. Drawer 93-A, Yale Station. New Haven, 
Conn. Recommended for colleges. 

Bible and Liturgy. A Sunday parish bulletin, published by The 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. Very helpful for bulletin boards 
or for religion classes on all levels. 

Bible et Vie Chrétienne (French), 6 times yearly. Published by 
Casterman, 66 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. Excellent combination of 
catechetics and Scripture. 

Catholic Biblical Quarterly. Published by Catholic Biblical As- 
soc., Washington 17, D.C. Belongs in every Catholic college library. 
Articles are scholarly. Book reviews give excellent summary of 
biblical thought. Essential for all seriously interested in contempo- 
rary scriptural studies. 

Current Scripture Notes. Edited by J. A. Grispino, S.M. Marist 
College, Washington 17, D.C. This quarterly provides an excellent 
bulletin and running commentary on modern Scripture develop- 
ments. 

Lumiére et Vie (French), 5 times yearly. 2, Place Gailleton, 
Lyon 2, France. Excellent for combination of theology and Scrip- 
ture. Recommended for colleges. 

La Maison-Dieu. French quarterly. 29, Boulevard Latour-Mau- 
bourg, Paris 7, France. Excellent for relating Scripture with liturgy. 

New Testament Abstracts. 3 times yearly. Scholarly summaries 
of everything (Catholic and Protestant) written on the New Testa- 
ment. Highly recommended for college and for high school religion 
teachers. 
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Scripture. Quarterly of the Catholic Biblical Assoc. of England. 
Good for colleges and for high school teachers. Published by Nelson, 
Ltd., Edinburgh 9, Scotland. 

Theological Studies. Woodstock, Md. Quarterly, with scholarly 
articles, bulletins and book reviews often devoted to Scripture. 
Excellent for colleges and for high school teachers. 

Theology Digest. St. Mary’s, Kansas. College students and all 
religion teachers will find this extremely helpful in keeping abreast 
of all modern trends in theology and Scripture. 

La Vie Spirituelle. 29, Boulevard Latour-Maubourg, Paris 7, 
France. Monthly, excellent for combining Scripture and ascetical 
topics. 

Worship. Collegeville, Minn. Contains a special section special- 
izing in the spiritual and liturgical aspects of Scripture. 

Sister James Ellen, S.C.N. 


OTHER HORIZONS 


REPORT FROM ITALY 


very significant article on the 
new code of rubrics appeared in a recent issue of Ephemerides Litur- 
gicae (Vol. LXXIV, Nos. IV—V, pp. 217-57) which offers a number of 
clues about the future reform of the liturgy. The author is Fr. Carlo 
Braga, C.M., a confrere and associate of Fr. A. Bugnini, editor of 
Ephemerides and secretary of the Pontifical Commission of Sacred 
Liturgy which is preparing the liturgical agenda for the coming 
General Council. Father Braga was co-author with Fr. Bugnini of two 
authoritative works on the revised Holy Week rite (Ordo Hebdomadae 
Sanctae Instauratus and Cerimoniale della Settimana Santa). What he 
has to say about the new code of rubrics and its implications for the 
future gives a certain note of authority to what many another writer 
has already expressed as a private hope. 
The present codification is only a temporary measure. Its authors 
had to work under two serious limitations. First of all, no thorough 
revision was to be attempted until the basic principles of the reform 
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could be reviewed by the members of the Council. Secondly, to avoid 
the expense of printing new missals and breviaries. it was necessary to 
remain within the limits of the present books. 

The code places new emphasis on the season of Advent. From this 
the author concludes that it is “quite likely that the weekdays of 
Advent will be given proper Masses, if not entire Mass texts, at least 
proper scriptural readings. This would be no difficult matter, if the 
texts of the ancient liturgical books are looked into and again put 
to use.” 

Speaking of the added importance given the Sunday, the author adds: 
“Many have expressed the wish that those two Sundays be restored 
which inaugurate the two seasons of the year called per annum, namely, 
the first Sunday after Epiphany and the first Sunday after Pentecost, 
now impeded by the feasts of the Holy Family and the Blessed Trinity.” 

The present rubrics, by preferring local feasts to universal feasts of 
the same class, indicate a principle that will be applied more generally 
in the final reform. “Many a feast now observed universally will be 
assigned to local calendars, while only the feasts of those saints will 
be retained in the calendar of the universal Church who represent a 
special type of holiness or who had a lasting and significant influence 
on the whole Church.” 

Since the readings which are read or sung aloud by the sacred minis- 
ters at Mass are no longer to be read privately by the celebrant, it may 
be reasonably asked why this same rule is not applied to the chants 
which are sung by the choir. The author implies that the same rule will 
eventually be extended to these parts of the Mass too. In the mean- 
time, the present code simply does not go beyond the precedent already 
established in the Holy Week reform. 

Father Braga’s article contains many interesting hints about the 
reform of the divine office. Will the present arrangement of the eight 
traditional canonical hours be retained, or will the office be more 
adapted to a modern schedule? How will the office be reconciled with 
those other forms of prayer, private in character, but also of obligation 
for the priest? These are questions which the present rubrics do not 
answer in a direct way. They belong to those “higher principles” which 
the fathers of the Council must consider. 

But the problems implied in the questions are recognized and some 
indication of the final answers can be discerned in the recent legislation. 
It is a problem for a busy priest to get all his prescribed prayers in, 
particularly in the morning. “Hence many would like to do away with 
Prime, since it is to some extent a repetition of the morning prayer 
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already taken care of in Lauds. Others too would like to see the obli- 
gation of the Little Hours reduced or altogether eliminated.” 

Although the new code does not attempt to coordinate the two cur- 
rents of public and private prayer, it does offer a suggestion or two as 
to how a solution might be worked out. By its emphatic insistence that 
the canonical hours be recited on time, the new law points out one of 
the necessary conditions of any solution. The restoration of the exami- 
nation of conscience to its place in Compline shows how both liturgical 
prayer and private devotions can help each other. The pause for private 
prayer after the “Flectamus genua” is another example of the way 
in which private prayer and liturgical prayer can be brought together. 

Will there be one form of the office for group recitation and another 
for its private use? It must be admitted that the choral elements of the 
office make less sense when recited by an individual. But simply to 
eliminate all versicles, responsories, capitula, etc. in the name of logic 
would seem ill-advised, for it is precisely these parts which give a special 
tone to the different liturgical days. And it is these elements too which 
can so easily lead to meditation and the enrichment of one’s spiritual 
life. 

The transitional nature of the new rubrics is nowhere more evident 
than in Matins. There is a disturbing lack of balance between the nine 
psalms and the three lessons. The present arrangement has all but 
eliminated the patristic readings from the office. “But it can be stated 
without hesitation that this situation is only temporary. After the Coun- 
cil there will be a basic revision of the readings. A completely new 
selection of scriptural, patristic, and especially historical readings will 
be made.” 

The author has some fine words about the “hour” character of the 
office. The new code states the principle that the various parts of 
the office are so intimately connected with the hours of the natural 
day that they must be recited on time if they are to sanctify the day 
and be spiritually fruitful. The hour character of the breviary is of such 
importance that its purpose can hardly be achieved except at those 
moments when one can understand and experience the words he is 
saying. 

“For the first time this principle is explicitly stated in liturgical 
law. And with good reason. For here is something that priests need 
to understand and put into practice if they are to realize the true efficacy 
of the breviary. Here is the real meaning of that liturgical spirit which 
is so evidently flourishing in our days. Unless this is grasped, we fail 
to recognize what is essential and what is accidental in liturgical re- 
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form. Take the case of one who might, for example, urge the elimina- 
tion of the prayers after Mass, for they are ‘unliturgical’; or who 
welcomes the suppression of the Confiteor before the people’s Com- 
munion, for that too offends his liturgical sense. Yet he sees nothing 
unliturgical or illogical in his own way of acting when he says the entire 
divine office in one session either at the beginning or the end of the 
day, or when he recites Lauds, a morning prayer, before he goes to 
bed at night.” 


THE GENERAL COUNCIL 
Quite understandably the approaching ecumenical Council is being 
widely discussed in Italian periodicals these days. In an issue of Vita 
e Pensiero (Milan Dec., 1960) Cardinal Montini suggests a list of 
matters likely to be treated in the Council. First of all, he expects the 
Council to discuss the collegial nature of the Church by clarifying 
the relation between the divine rights of the episcopate and those of the 
Pope. This could almost be considered an item of unfinished business 
left over from the First Vatican Council which settled the question of 
papal infallibility. 

A second matter which the Cardinal thinks the Council will con- 
sider is a revision of the canonical relations between the hierarchy and 
the religious orders which still show autonomous and pluralistic tend- 
encies. A more harmonious cooperation could be desired in carry- 
ing out their specific contribution to the work of the Church, especially 
in the pastoral field. 

Another matter would be a clearer dogmatic and canonical statement 
on the role of the laity in the life of the Church. 

Another writer in the same issue (G. B. Guzzetti of the Theological 
Faculty of Milan) offers further suggestions in the area of morals. A 
more positive approach to the meaning of Sunday and the Sunday 
rest is called for. The consecration of this day to the Lord ought to 
be emphasized rather than the abstension from one’s usual occupations. 
The same change of approach to the Friday abstinence is needed. In- 
stead of quibbling about the exact notion of “meat,” we ought to make 
the faithful realize that the Friday abstinence offers a precious oppor- 
tunity to share in the passion of Christ. The teaching of Christian 
morals in our seminaries needs to be re-examined. The training in 
moral theology today seems to aim at nothing more than preparing 
the seminarian to hear confessions. His studies should also prepare 
him to preach the principles of Christian morals as part of the mes- 
sage of salvation. 
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ECUMENISM 


The ecumenical spirit which Pope John has released in the Church has 
had some noticeable repercussions in Vatican circles. A change of atti- 
tude toward Christians outside the visible Church is seen in a series 
of articles in the Civilta Cattolica by Cardinal Augustine Bea, the 
president of the Vatican’s new Secretariat for Promoting Christian 
Unity (issues of December 17, 1960, and January 21, 1961). The au- 
thority of the author lends special significance to his views. 

The Cardinal reminds us that the terms “heretic” and “schismatic” 
are not to be applied indiscriminately to all non-Catholic Christians. 
“He who understands the language of the Church, the Fathers, and 
even the Code of Canon Law knows very well that by the expressions 
‘heretic’ and ‘schismatic’ the Church understands those who are such 
. . « formally and consciously, that is, with full knowledge and full 
freedom of choice” (ibid., Jan. 21, 1961, p. 124). 

But the major contribution of these articles by far is a clear-cut and 
emphatic statement by a recognized spokesman of the Holy See con- 
cerning the membership of baptized non-Catholics in the Church. 
While the encyclical Mystici Corporis states that “only those are to 
be accounted really (reapse) members of the Church who have been 
baptized and profess the true faith, and who have not been so unfor- 
tunate as to separate themselves from the unity of the Body or been 
excluded by legitimate authority,” Cardinal Bea makes a very important 
distinction in this teaching of the encyclical. 

“The encyclical Mystici Corporis denies membership in the Mystical 
Body, which is the Church, to heretics and schismatics only in that 
full sense (the author’s italics) which is attributed to Catholics. In other 
words, the encyclical denies them the full sharing in the life which 
Christ imparts to His Church and in the divine Spirit who is the soul 
and life of the Church. Of course, our separated brethren are deprived 
the enjoyment of many privileges and graces proper to the members 
visibly united to the Catholic Church. But the encyclical does not 
simply rule out their belonging to the Church in every sense nor every 
inpouring of Christ's grace” (ibid., p. 124). 

Even formal heretics and schismatics are not to be denied all mem- 
bership in the Church. “It must be borne in mind that heresy and 
schism, even when they are formal, do not completely destroy that 
membership in the Church of Christ, which is created, according to 
the teaching of Mediator Dei and St. Paul, by holy baptism. Non- 
Catholic Christians, then, are simply not to be put on the same level 
as the non-baptized. They not only bear the name of Christ on their 
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foreheads at all times, but His very image itself is profoundly and 
indelibly imprinted in their souls by holy baptism.” 

“To put it in a positive way, such persons, by reason of baptism 
itself, are subjects and members of the Church. Nor is the latter effect 
of baptism taken away by heresy and schism. Such membership is the 
minimum required if the words which the Church applies to them are 
to have meaning. Otherwise, how could she call them ‘brothers,’ how 
could she invite to return to her those who have never belonged to 
the Church in a visible way? How could she say that for them the 
Church is not a house of strangers, but their own home, thus showing 
that she bears towards them a mother’s love?” (ibid., p. 125). 

More is implied in these words of the eminent churchman than an 
expression of fraternal charity toward those Christians we have grown 
accustomed to call our “separated brothers.” They give a new depth 
of meaning to the expression and should serve as an invaluable guide 
in the work of rebuilding Christian unity. 

John M. Behen, C.PP.S. 


MAY IN ROME 


LTHOUGH I lived for seven months just 
over the Vatican wall, my work schedule usually found me anywhere 
but at St. Peter’s for early Mass, and so I became a connoisseur of eve- 
ning Masses. Formerly, the Gest had the only weekday-evening Mass, 
but during recent Lents the practice has been spreading; and then, dur- 
ing May of 1960, in a great number of Rome’s numberless churches, the 
customary Marian devotions included Mass for the first time. 

This switch from paraliturgical to liturgical services was in itself a 
long step forward in the sacramental apostolate in Rome; and it should 
have made life infinitely simpler for me, since wherever I happened to 
be any time from 5:30 to-7:00 P.M. I could count on Mass around the 
next corner at least. It turned out rather to be a real test of faith. True, 
Mass might be taking place at the main altar, but everything else con- 
spired to keep the congregation from following it, not to speak of par- 
ticipating in it. 

Source of interference was the oratorical competition from the pulpit: 
either a reading from an interminable tract or ferverino on Mary, or a 
windy sermon with gestures, either of which began with the celebrant’s 
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first sign of the cross and did not come to a stop until the very instant 
of transubstantiation. The spectator might become so bemused as to 
find himself betting who was going to get there first: it was nip-and-tuck 
all the way. The rendition resumed instantly after the elevation, only 
to give way, directly upon the priest’s Communion or during the people’s 
Communion, to the feature of the service — the Litany of Loreto sung 
alternately by choir (or cantor) and congregation. 

There must be as many musical settings for this prayer as there are 
churches in Rome — or at least days in May —- and the Romans know 
them all— except the ones I suspect they make up as they go along. 
And most of them sound like a fusion of Venetian or Neapolitan boat- 
songs and part-writing from any opera that never made La Scala. There 
was certainly lay participation, but it wasn’t lay participation in the 
Mass. 

This, at any rate, was my admittedly limited experience of the ob- 
servance of Mary’s month 1960 in Rome until I discovered Santo Spir- 
ito in Sassia — that is, evening Mass at Santo Spirito. A foundation was 
made on this site by Anglo-Saxon kings as early as the eighth century 
as a hospice for Rome’s English colony and pilgrims (whence the desig- 
nation “in Sassia”) and I had “made a visit” every time I went any- 
where beyond the Borgo. 

When I arrived a few minutes late for my first evening Mass there, I 
thought it was going to be just like the others. The celebrant (apparently 
a Jesuit from the Curia across the street) was reading to himself at the 
altar, while another priest (obviously the P.P.) was reading — but 
quietly, almost unobtrusively — from a pamphlet to the people. But 
then the reading came to a well-timed stop, the celebrant wheeled 
around for an audible, urgent “Dominus vobiscum,” the reading priest 
held up a hand and shouted “Jnsieme!” (“all together”) and the con- 
gregation came through with a resounding “Et cum spiritu tuo!” And 
this was not all they could say. It was an honest-to-goodness dialogue 
Mass from then to the finish, and each day it got better. There was of 
course the usual Litany, with pastor as cantor, and the Benediction, but 
not till after Mass did it begin. 

I never learned the name of the priest, nor how long he had been 
working in this direction, nor what his outlook is, nor who his parish- 
ioners were (the church is only a long block from St. Peter’s Piazza, and 
there are a half-dozen other churches just as close). A few of them might 
have been contessas from the Via della Conciliazione one street over, 
another few, charladies ; some were youngsters who emerged from what 
was probably “CCD” class in the sacristy in time for Mass; and for 
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special occasions like the glorious triduum for Pentecost (patronal feast, 
of course) there was a schola of teen-aged girls to strengthen the Veni 
Creator and Te Deum; the rest were just people. 

But what I know for sure is that they were all in the act, and appar- 
ently enjoying it; and I have a suspicion that our Lady, who did not 
give flesh to the Word in order to monopolize it, must like it better this 
way. 

All this adds up to nothing more than another datum or two to sup- 
port the obvious, ubiquitous fact: that the people’s response is in direct 
proportion to the zeal, initiative, prayerfulness, patience, perseverance, 
and hard work of the priest — whether in the U.S., or in the shadow of 
St. Peter’s. We know the mind of the Church about lay participation; 
we have been granted many opportunities to participate, often even in 
our Own tongue; we love it once we get the hang of it, and miss it awfully 
when we have to regress to silent worship. So when do we begin? Just 
as soon as someone like the anonymous pastor of Santo Spirito stands 
before us to call out “Jnsieme!” or words to that effect. The accidentals 
may vary but the process is the same. 

Mary E. Evans 


RESPONSES 


AMBOS 


1) Is it permissible to erect ambos or lecterns in churches and chapels 
for the chanting of the epistle and gospel? 2) What rite is followed for 
the lessons in this case? 


1) Yes, it is entirely lawful and desirable to erect such ambos, read- 
ing desks, lecterns, small pulpits, or the like for this purpose. Where 
this is done, the deacon and subdeacon face the people while chanting 
the respective scriptural lessons. Ordinarily two such ambos are used, 
the more elaborate for the gospel (which may be used also for preach- 
ing), the other for the epistle and the lessons which sometimes precede 
the epistle. 

The possible use of ambos or other forms of lecterns is mentioned 
explicitly in several places in the Ceremonial of Bishops. There is a 
description of the rite to be followed when a church has ambos (1. II, 
c. VIII, 40, 45; c. XI, n. 5), and reference to a silk covering of the 
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color of the vestments to be used for the ambos, with the gospel ambo 
more beautifully decorated (1. I, c. XII, n. 18). 

Any doubt as to the lawfulness of introducing and using such ambos 
was entirely dispelled more than thirty years ago in an article by Calle- 
waert (Collationes Brugenses for 1925, pp. 255-258). 

There is of course no obligation to erect ambos in every church, but 
they should be used in churches where they exist. They may be con- 
structed elaborately and beautifully in keeping with the other appur- 
tenances of sacred worship in a given church — ordinarily with the 
gospel ambo larger and more impressive in appearance — but simple 
lecterns may be set up for the purpose. 

It would be a mistake to fancy or favor such ambos for antiquarian 
reasons. In fact, although the use of some kind of lectern or of some 
set place for proclaiming the Word of God in churches is most vener- 
able, the use of the two ambos, one for the epistle and one for the 
gospel, is not ancient. It is in keeping with the present discipline of the 
two scriptural lessons at Mass and the reservation of one ambo for 
the gospel is certainly fitting. 

The real reason to restore the use of ambos nowadays is far from 
archeological or historical. It is to permit, beyond any question or 
complaint, the singing of the lessons from God’s Word by the minis- 
ters facing the people. The kerygmatic nature of the lessons, proclaim- 
ing the message of God’s love and calling the people of God together, 
is obscured when the subdeacon sings the epistle with his back to the 
people and when the deacon faces the wall of the sanctuary for the 
gospel reading. The singing of the lessons at ambos facing the people 
corresponds more closely with the sense and the value of God’s Word; 
it signifies more clearly and more evidently the announcement of the 
Word to the faithful. 

The objection may easily be raised that the Latin lessons, even sung 
in this fashion, are still unintelligible to the people. This is of course 
true and resort to such devices as missals remains necessary. Never- 
theless the very circumstances of the rite should impress upon clergy 
and people the real significance of the public reading of lessons from 
Scripture. It should have the effect that the lessons will be sung more 
deliberately, solemnly, and worthily. 

This use of ambos or lecterns is a good instance of an accidental 
rite, in itself not of great consequence, which enables the sense of 
holy Mass to stand out more clearly. With the deeper appreciation 
of the sacred liturgy of the Word, the stress on the lessons of Mass 
becomes all the more important. 
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This is also an instance where the existing rite and the existing norms 
may be employed to best advantage. Whatever reforms are hoped 
for-—and their need becomes more evident every day to pastors and 
teachers —— we must take advantage of all the means now lawful in 
order to make the liturgical rites more meaningful and fruitful. 

2) With regard to the rite for the epistle sung at an ambo, little 
need be said. The subdeacon is accompanied by an acolyte, master 
of ceremonies, or other server who stands at his left, a little behind. 
The subdeacon places the book of epistles on the stand and holds 
it with both hands (as the celebrant of low Mass does at the altar). 

With regard to the gospel, it is necessary to note the position of 
the ministers and servers, since the deacon faces the people and their 
view of him should not be obscured. 

In this case, the subdeacon stands at the deacon’s right, a little 
behind, and assists him during the gospel, presenting the thurible and 
turning the pages of the book of gospels, which rests on the ambo itself. 
The deacon keeps his hands joined while singing, as usual. The thurifer 
and master of ceremonies stand behind the deacon, the acolytes with 
candles stand one on each side of the deacon, or one on each side of 
the ambo, or both behind the ambo — all depending on circumstances 
and convenience. 

At the end of the gospel, the deacon hands the book, open, to the 
subdeacon, who takes it to the celebrant. The others then go in proces- 
sion to the celebrant, who is incensed by the deacon. 

The rite is described rather fully in the Ceremonial of Bishops (1. II, 
c. VIII, n. 45) and in J. B. O’Connell’s Celebration of Mass (pp. 556— 
558). There is a diagram in Moretti’s De Sacris Functionibus (Vol. Il, 
n. 960), applicable to both pontifical and non-pontifical solemn Mass. 

According to the Ceremonial of Bishops (1. II, c. XI, n. 5), the 
ambos are not used at Masses for the dead, but this prescription now 
appears to be obsolete. 


MASS FACING THE PEOPLE 


What changes in the rite; arrangement of the altar, etc., are required 
when Mass is celebrated with the celebrant facing the people? 


Most of the variations are simple adaptations to the changed cir- 
cumstances, but they are of importance to the celebrant, ministers, 
servers, and all who prepare the altar for such Masses. The following 
variations may be noted. 

1) The directions of the liturgical books contain little information 
on Mass “toward the people.” The Roman Missal has a general rubric, 
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applicable to all similar instances, which states that the celebrant of 
Mass toward the people does not turn around to say Dominus vobis- 
cum, Orate, fratres, Ite, missa est, or to give the blessing (Ritus serv- 
andus, V, 3). 

The same direction is repeated specifically for the final blessing: if 
the celebrant faces the people, he does not turn around but blesses the 
people standing as he was before, that is, as he was during the Ite, 
missa est (ibid., XII, 2). When the celebrant blesses the people in 
this case, he rests his left hand on the altar, according to the ordinary 
rule (ibid., Ill, 5). 

2) In a matter not determined by the Roman Missal, two possibilities 
may be mentioned for the prayers at the foot of the altar. The latter 
may be said by the priest and ministers or server at the far side of the 
altar, that is, facing the people. Another solution, however, seems 
preferable and is often followed in practice. The celebrant makes the 
reverence to the altar at the foot of the steps on the side nearer the 
people and standing there, with his back to the people, recites the pre- 
paratory prayers. Only after these prayers does he go up the steps and 
around to the far side where he faces the people. 

Either practice may be followed. The second avoids the awkward- 
ness of the celebrant’s appearing to be hidden behind the altar during 
the celebrant’s prayers — although this will depend on such circum- 
stances as the number of steps and the heights involved. It is also a 
more suitable practice in view of the nature of the prayers at the foot 
of the altar, the direction of approach to the altar, etc. 

Along the same line, it may be desirable at times during Mass that 
the server should stand or kneel somewhat to the side of the altar, 
lest he be completely hidden. 

3) Whenever the incensation of the altar is performed, the celebrant 
goes completely around the altar. Having incensed the epistle side and 
the end of the altar as usual, the celebrant goes to the side nearer the 
people and incenses the front of the altar six times, making the usual 
reverence in the middle. Then he incenses the gospel end of the altar 
and returns to the side away from the people, where he completes the 
incensation as usual. 

Obviously this is not possible if insufficient space is left on the altar 
platform at the ends and on the side nearer the people. In such a case, 
where the spatial arrangements have been inadequately planned, the 
celebrant performs the incensation entirely on the side of the altar 
away from the people. 

4) It is evident that the change in the celebrant’s position for Mass 
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facing the people involves some changes or reversals in the sanctuary. 
Generally the credence table is placed on the opposite side (that is, 
on the left as seen by the people), together with the bench for the 
celebrant and ministers. The latter, however, is sometimes located di- 
rectly behind the altar, depending on circumstances. 

When the celebrant is on the side of the altar away from the people, 
he simply turns to his own right and left as usual, for example, in 
going from the middle of the altar to the missal. As the people look at 
the altar, this will appear to be a reversal of direction— the epistle 
side of the altar will be at their left, the gospel side at their right. The 
celebrant, ministers, and servers, will find no difficulty in this, since 
no adaptation is required ficim their point of view. 

On the other hand, when the deacon and subdeacon chant the Scrip- 
ture lessons on the side of the altar nearer the people, whether at 
ambos or simply on the floor of the sanctuary, it is usual and desir- 
able to maintain the ordinary epistle and gospel positions. This means 
that the gospel will be chanted at the left hand side as the people 
look at the sanctuary, the epistle on their right. 

5) The altar for Mass facing the people should stand free and noth- 
ing should be placed on its surface to obscure the priest from the 
people or vice versa. The altar cards should be placed flat on the altar; 
the missal stand (or, better perhaps, cushion) should be low and in- 
conspicuous; the crucifix should be of modest proportions — with a 
small base and narrow shaft— or suspended from above. Only as 
many candlesticks should be used as are required for the given Mass, 
e.g., only two for low Mass. 

All the circumstances and needs of the restoration of Mass toward 
the people are simply not contemplated by the liturgical books. There 
is, however, one additional reference in the Ceremonial of Bishops 
on the matter, indicating that it is very suitable for an altar toward 
the people to have two frontals, one on each side (1. I, c. XII, n. 11). 
This will of course depend on circumstances; if only one frontal is 
used, it should be on the side nearer the people. The obligation to 
use a frontal on altars has been suppressed by a contrary custom, now 
recognized by the new code of rubrics (§526—-527, as compared with 
the Rubricae generales of the Roman Missal, XX), but the practice 
of vesting the altar is still desirable and becoming (cf. ibid., §117). 

These few points may make the celebration of Mass toward the 
people simpler. Most of them are practical solutions of matters not at 
present determined in the directions of the liturgical books. Nor is 
this determination necessarily to be desired. The minute prescriptions 
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of the rubrics must indeed be observed but we should welcome the 
situation in which the accidentals can be adapted and developed some- 
what more flexibly. In the case of Mass toward the people it would 
be unfortunate to set up any stereotyped or absolutely stylized rite, 
without regard for local circumstances and variations, unless or until 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites determines matters more precisely. 

Among the advantages of the celebration of Mass toward the people, 
one — the benefit to the celebrating priest — should not be overlooked. 
Mention of this point belongs here in a response principally directed 
to the questions of priests. While the more significant reason for Mass 
toward the people is the recovery by the faithful of the concept of 
the community sacrifice, the sacrifice of the Church in union with 
her Head, the priest too should profit in his understanding and in his 
devotion. 

No priest celebrating holy Mass in this fashion can be unmoved. 
Understandably, many priests look upon the prospect of Mass toward 
the people with misgivings. It runs counter to their background and 
experience; for some it may seem, on the first occasion, a real hard- 
ship. Nevertheless Mass celebrated toward the people almost forces on 
the priest the meaning of his public office and function, his place as the 
representative of Christ in union with all the members, his position as 
president of the community at worship. It corrects the mentality manifest 
in the clerical expression, “my Mass.” It compels the priest, natur- 
ally and logically and with facility, to act in a manner and in circum- 
stances which show the unity of the people with him and with Christ 
the Priest in the eucharistic celebration. 

Frederick R. McManus 


THE APOSTOLATE 


AN ENQUIRY ABOUT —remioge: 


HE Vernacu- 
lar Society of Great Britain published a few weeks ago the results 
of a statistical enquiry into the views of the clergy in regard to the use 
of English in the Mass, the divine office and the Holy Week liturgy 
(cf. The Clergy Review, April 1961, pp. 193-210). 

The scope of the enquiry is modest, but I have not heard of any 
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other attempt to discover the mind of the clergy today about this burn- 
ing question. The Society, which is a small one with relatively few 
members, was fortunate perhaps to receive the permission of the Arch- 
bishop-Bishop of Portsmouth to send out a questionnaire to his priests. 
Portsmouth is territorially a fairly large diocese with a small Catholic 
population of some 87,000 souls. It possesses only one really industrial 
area, the Southampton to Portsmouth sea-coast facing the north of the 
Isle of Wight. Of the 302 priests written to, among whom there are, 
exceptionally, more regulars than seculars, 122 replied: ie., 40%. 
Clearly this sample cannot be taken as typical of the whole of this coun- 
try, but if we leave out the great cities, it resembles most of the other 
dioceses. 

The replies were analysed under three heads: 1) use of English in 
the Mass, 2) in the divine office, and 3) in the Holy Week services. 

As regards the Mass, the over-all results were 52% for some use of 
English in the Mass and 48% against. But the secular clergy, taken 
alone, had a 70% opposition. 

As regards which parts of the Mass could be in English, 60% were 
in favor of the epistle and gospel, but only 40% for the Kyrie and the 
Gloria and only 9% for the Credo and 8% for the whole of the first 
part of the Mass. 61% were against any English in the second part of 
the Mass, but 58% of the regulars wanted the Pater Noster in English. 
8% wanted the last gospel in English. 

As regards the divine office the over-all figure was 56% against 
the office in English, but 53% of all parish priests would like to recite the 
office in English. 59% of the curates were agreed, but 66% of the 
regulars were against this. Though the regulars (63%) were less op- 
posed than the seculars (69%) to the public use of the divine office in 
English, 66% of all the clergy were against. 

For Holy Week 61% of the clergy were for some use of English and 
only 39% against. In this case the curates (79%) and the regulars 
(65% ) were most in favor of this change. The parish priests, with 55%, 
were on balance against. The passion and the scriptural lessons were 
the parts of Holy Week most favored for use in English — seculars 
70% and regulars a little more. 60% favored the use of the collects 
in English. 

Asked for the reasons why the priests voted for or against some use 
of English in the liturgy, the main reasons for were: 1) the didactic 
purpose of the liturgy; 2) the fittingness of using the language of God’s 
people and greater intelligent participation; 3) making the Mass more 
attractive to Catholics and non-Catholics; and 4) the dignity of the 
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English language. Reasons against were: 1) detrimental effect on unity 
of the Church; 2) ensuring that the Mass is the same everywhere; 3) 
lack of popular demand; 4) destruction of the element of mystery; 
5) disloyalty to the martyrs; and 6) difficulty of translation. 

The report of these findings quotes some of the actual expressions in 
which priests explained their reasons. One curate stated quite plainly: 
“The use of English in our worship is plain commonsense, and all the 
reasoning to get round this springs from the ordinary Catholic’s un- 
willingness to criticise anything, even constructively, which has to do 
with the Church.” This may well be the truest observation in the report. 

It compares favorably, for example, with the view of a regular: “It 
is neither necessary nor good (to use the vernacular) — mere Protes- 
tantism.” A priest of the same Order to whom I reported this said: “This 
is surely sheer stupidity.” The same priest was particularly angry over 
another regular who observed: “English changes week by week. No 
vernacular in the Mass, please, e.g., ‘Ecce sacerdos magnus,’ translated 
as ‘Say, boy! The big noise of this show’s right here!’” Such quotations 
certainly indicate obscurantism and unwillingness to face the problem 
at all. 

Many were impressed by the point that our Lord spoke the common 
tongue and was never afraid to break with traditional practices, just as 
others emphasized the valid point that English is too changeable: 
“Meanings of words vary from decade to decade, bad grammar is 
creeping in, even in so-called good writing, and different countries seem 
to have different meanings for important words.” Perhaps the most im- 
pressive argument was based on the “leakage” from the Church. “The 
leakage is terrible and is largely due, in my experience, to so much 
Latin,” said one priest. A Benedictine thought English “a great help to 
stop the leakage, especially among teenagers.” 

Does this enquiry take us anywhere? A hard question. A third of the 
clergy of one small diocese in England is certainly not very representa- 
tive. Yet I would say that the enquiry at least shows a much higher 
support for some use of English in the liturgy among English priests 
than one would have imagined from general conversation, letters in 
Catholic papers, and the like. I, for one, who have a pretty good ex- 
perience through the Catholic Herald of the views of Catholics, clergy 
and people, would not have dared suggest that more than a quarter 
(or less) of the clergy would vote in favor of English. Still less probably 
among the people. It may still be that over the country as a whole some 
such figure would result. Secular priests are far more numerous than 
regulars, and in this respect Portsmouth is very untypical. 
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On the other hand, one must respect and welcome the evidence that 
the curates are more in favor of English than the parish priests. Is it too 
optimistic to suggest that the fact that this is so in one rather untypical 
diocese in England points to a trend all over the English-speaking 
world? I hope so and I believe so. 

Asked by readers to find out what the view of the Jaity on English in 
the Mass was, the Catholic Herald suggested to its readers that they 
might be interested in sending post cards with one of the three following 
sentences: 1) against any English in the Mass; 2) for the epistle and 
gospel in English; 3) for more than the epistle and gospel in English. 
835 replies were received, 190 readers opting for no. 1; 96 for no. 2.; 
549 for no. 3. This rough and partial test at least suggests that the laity, 
even more than the clergy, desire in considerable numbers a change 
which, in their view, would make their liturgical action and prayer more 
intelligible and meaning-full. 

Michael de la Bedoyere 


IT CAN BE atl 
AVING given a number of Lay- 


folk’s Weeks after the pattern established by Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J., 
I was convinced that it provides the ideal method for introducing a 
parish to active participation in the sacred liturgy. In a week of inten- 
sive indoctrination centered about the doctrines of the Mystical Body, 
the Mass and sacraments, it lays a foundation in principles and practice 
for an intelligent program of parish worship. Given an enthusiastic 
parochial team to carry on the work begun in such a week, I felt it 
couldn’t fail. 

Now I have seen the “proof of the pudding.” This year after giving 
a Layfolk’s Week I was privileged myself to participate in the necessary 
follow-through work. The results were so successful after my part came 
to an end, I felt as the apostles must have felt after their first missionary 
journey. 

It all happened this way. One day last January Fr. David Shea, 
assistant pastor of St. Mark’s parish in Pittsfield, Mass., came with 
Mr. George Nesbit, the parish organist, to ask assistance with the 
parish program of participation. We decided on a Layfolk’s Week to 
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be given in the parish from Sexagesima to Quinquagesima Sunday. 
Thinking immediately of the carry-over, we decided to use this week 
for the inauguration of a parochial hymnal. On the foundation so laid 
in a pre-lenten program we would immediately build in a lenten course 
to be given in the context of the weekly Wednesday evening Masses. 
Not knowing how the parishioners would react, we set as a modest goal 
for the first year an enthusiastic dialog Mass with good hymns. Next 
year we hoped with the deepening of the spirit to progress to the parish 
sung Mass. 

The response to the Layfolk’s Week exceeded our most optimistic 
expectations. The nightly attendance never dropped below two hun- 
dred and fifty. On the closing Saturday night the church was filled with 
a good three hundred and fifty. And they were people who came not 
just to see or to hear, but to do. They prayed and sang aloud and 
together and they loved it. They were introduced to Our Parish Prays 
and Sings as their new parish hymnal. Through the week they were 
able to learn and to use some fifteen of the fine hymns it contains. 

Where their hymnal did not provide hymns suitable to the theme of 
the evening, as when we were concerned with matrimony, or the sacra- 
ment of the sick, fitting selections were made from Gelineau’s Psalms. 
Nothing was sung more heartily through the week than these antiphons 
which the people learned with amazing ease. 

Though the evening service never lasted less than an hour and a half, 
due to the wide variety of participation and the frequent change of 
pace and posture, the most common reaction was that the time seemed 
so short. 

As we had hoped, those who attended the Layfolk’s Week provided 
an enthusiastic leaven scattered through the much larger congregation 
which came to the lenten evening Masses. They quickly communicated 
their enthusiasm and technique to the whole group, so that from the 
very beginning of Lent we had maximum participation. To enrich the 
dialog, four hymns chosen from among those learned during the Lay- 
folk’s Week were sung during Mass. The sermons, built about the theme 
of the Sacrifice of the Church, repeatedly drove home the lesson of 
community worship. The first Mass on Ash Wednesday evening was 
celebrated by the pastor on a temporary altar facing the people. Their 
active participation, along with the commentary and the homily, made 
this Mass an outstanding experience in divine worship for the whole 
congregation. 

The spirit of cooperation on the part of the people was so enthusi- 
astic and our Masses at the beginning of Lent were such true community 
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celebrations that at this point we succumbed to the temptation to raise 
our sights: we aimed for a parish sung Mass at Easter. 

The people were therefore invited to remain after Mass for a ten 
minute rehearsal for the Masses of Holy Week and Easter. Again it 
seemed we could not ask too much. At least one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred remained each Wednesday night, many of whom having 
been to Communion had not eaten since noon. The wholly astonishing 
result was that by the Wednesday of Passiontide they were ready to sing 
the whole of the People’s Mass by Dom Gregory Murray, as well as 
many of the responses, alleluias, hymns and processionals of Holy Week. 

Meanwhile from among the speaking group of men who had func- 
tioned so well during the Layfolk’s Week, Fr. Shea recruited a number 
of lectors who rendered fine service during the Masses of Holy Week. 
Riding on the crest of the wave of enthusiasm, Mr. Nesbit gathered 
new members for the senior choir of mixed voices. He found time to 
train a group of some twenty-five high school boys who were vested 
and given place in the sanctuary. He likewise trained a group of high 
school girls who were given choir robes and placed in the front pews 
where they could sing along with the boys. 

All three of these choral groups and a large percentage of the 
people were present and functioned each in his place for both the 
Easter Vigil and the solemn Mass of the Resurrection on Sunday morn- 
ing. This last was the crowning achievement of the whole program. The 
church was filled as with a single voice by the whole congregation led 
by the choirs singing the Easter Alleluia. It was the voice of a grateful 
people giving thanks with heart and mind that worship’s glad song 
had been restored to their lips. That Easter Mass was for all present 
a deeply moving and firmly uplifting experience of community worship 
celebrated in splendor. 

Much remains to be done in the parish toward deepening the spirit 
and perfecting the technique of participation. But having accomplished 
so much in a short eight weeks, St. Mark’s in Pittsfield bears witness 
that, given an enthusiastic pastor and an eager people, anything can 
be done. 

Gregory Smith, O. Carm. 
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LITURGICAL WEEK moore 
HE theme for this year’s 


Week, “Bible, Life, and Worship,” was selected for the specific pur- 
pose of deepening stress on the scriptural roots and inspiration of the 
liturgical apostolate. Biblical emphasis was deliberately initiated as a 
policy at the Cincinnati Week in 1958, and its fruits were apparent in 
most of the addresses at last year’s Pittsburgh meeting, and recognized 
as such and heartily welcomed by the audience. In view of its ecumeni- 
cal significance, this concentration on the Word of God will be par- 
ticularly appropriate this year, since the Week is being held in a strongly 
Protestant section of the country. 

The general program will begin with Mass on August 21 at 5:00 P.M., 
and the evening session at 8:00 P.M.; at the latter, the introductory 
talks by the host Bishop, the Most Rev. Victor Reed, and by Fr. 
McManus, president of the Conference, will be followed by an address 
on “The Dialogue between God and Man.” The program for the sub- 
sequent three days: 

Tuesday, August 22. Forenoon: Address, “The Proclamation of the 
Word of God,” whose panelists will discuss “The Vernacular Question 
and the Liturgical Apostolate,” and “Pious Exercises and the Proclama- 
tion of the Word of God.” Second Address, “The Response by Sacri- 
fice.” — Noon: Holy Mass. — Afternoon: Special sessions for priests, 
lay organizations, teachers, religious communities, spiritual formation, 
family life, retreat masters, musicians, art and architecture, liturgical 
commissions, seminary professors, parish participation programs. Gen- 
eal session on basic liturgical doctrine. — Evening: Address, “Baptism 
and Confirmation,” followed by a service of Scripture readings, prayer 
and song, climaxed by the renewal of baptismal promises. 

Wednesday, August 23. Forenoon: Address, “Prayer,” with panelists 
treating of “Prayers in Classes and Groups,” and “Improvised Prayer.” 
Second address, “Witnesses of the Word.”— Noon: Holy Mass. — 
Afternoon: Continuation of the Tuesday afternoon program. — Eve- 
ning: Addresses, “Marriage and Parenthood,” and “The Family Listens 
to God’s Word and Responds to It.” 

Thursday, August 24. Forenoon: Address, “Sin, Repentance and 
Forgiveness,” with panel discussions on “Penance: Personal Encounter 
with God,” and “The Sacrament of the Sick.” Second address, “Chris- 
tion Death.” — Afternoon: Business meeting of the members of the 
Liturgical Conference, and general session on basic liturgical doctrine. 
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These will be followed by regional meetings. — Evening: Solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass, with Bishop Reed as celebrant and homilist. 

All sessions will take place in the air-conditioned Municipal Audi- 
torium — reports of the summer heat in the Southwest need therefore 
not discourage anyone from attending. Exhibits will again be on dis- 
play in a spacious exhibition hall. Limited private housing will be 
available for sisters and seminarians, and reduced rates have been ar- 
ranged for with some of the leading hotels. Advance registration is 
urgently requested by the local committee: address correspondence 
concerning housing and registration to: The 1961 Liturgical Week 
Office, 3214 North Lake Ave., Oklahoma City 18, Okla. 

We are assured an interesting program, and a warm welcome, in 
a diocese which has made sincere and consistent effort to carry out the 
papal directives concerning public worship, and has consciously tried 
to correlate liturgy and the Christian apostolate, including the critically 
difficult area of race relations. 

“Oklahoma. . . . I got a beautiful feelin, Everything’s coming your 
way.” 

G.L.D. 


LITURGICAL parreies 
OR authors: — Rev. Joseph 


A. Jungmann, S.J., of Innsbruck, Austria, author of The Mass of the 
Roman Rite and other volumes, is a foremost authority in both liturgy 
and catechetics. Originally an address given at a pastoral liturgical 
week in Trier, November 27, 1960, the present essay was translated 
and slightly abbreviated under the personal supervision of the author 
by one of his pupils, Mr. William Naberhaus, a seminarian from the 
diocese of Oklahoma City-Tulsa.— Rev. Richard Kugelman, C.P., is 
professor of the New Testament at St. Michael’s Monastery, Union 
City, N.J.— Rev. Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P., editor of our “Holy 
Scripture” section, is professor of Sacred Scripture at the Passionist 
Seminary in Louisville. — Sister James Ellen, S.C.N., is the librarian 
of Nazareth College in the same city. — Rev. John M. Behen, C.PPS., 
is master of novices at St. Mary’s Novitiate, Burkettsville, Ohio. — Mary 
E. Evans, resident of Baltimore, does editorial work for publishers; 
she is the author of Spirit Is Mercy.— Rev. Frederick R. McManus, 
editor of The Jurist, is the president of the national Liturgical Confer- 
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ence and consultor of the Pontifical Liturgical Commission preparing 
for Vatican Council II.— Michael de la Bedoyere, author of several 
well-known biographies, is the editor of the London Catholic Herald, 
which has strongly and ably supported the liturgical apostolate in Eng- 
land through a dozen and more years. — Rev. Gregory Smith, O. Carm., 
is on the staff of the Mt. Carmel Novitiate, Williamstown, Mass. 


Our cover design. The theme was chosen in view of the predomi- 
nantly eucharistic content of this issue. The altar of sacrifice is the 
center and source of all the sacramental streams of grace. It is a symbol 
of the rock, Christ Himself, from whom flow the rivers of living water 
foretold by Him (John 7:38). 


The next issue of WorsHIP, August-September, will if at all possible 
be our annual special number, whose theme this year will be “The 
Church: the House of God and of His People.” It had originally been 
planned for October, to coincide with the consecration of St. John’s 
new Abbey Church. But since the decision was reached to advance 
the date of consecration to August 24, all the promised contributions 
for this issue may not be ready in time, or the issue may be delayed a 
few weeks beyond its normal time of appearance. 

We deeply regret the unavoidable conflict of dates between the Litur- 
gical Week and the consecration, for we know that some of our readers 
and others had looked forward to attending both events. 


WorSHIP was awarded two prizes at the Catholic Press Association 
convention in May of this year: “for best two or three color cover,” 
and “for article making the greatest contribution to Catholic scholar- 
ship.” The award for best cover has become almost a habit for WorRsHIP, 
ever since Mr. Frank Kacmarcik began drawing the cover designs, in 
December of 1950. Herewith once again, our congratulations to him, 
and our expression of gratitude for making WorsHIP the best-dressed 
magazine of the year. The prize for best scholarly article was won by 
Fr. Cyprian Vagaggini’s essay “Liturgy and Contemplation,” in our 
issue of October 1960. In it, it will be remembered, he answered the 
much-discussed Maritain article on the same subject which had ap- 
peared in Spiritual Life — and which had received the identical award 
as “best article” in the previous year’s competition! 


It is becoming difficult to keep informed of the increasing number of 
liturgical, scriptural and pastoral institutes and summer courses sched- 
uled for the months of June through August. To our roster, as given 
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in our issues of February (pp. 178f.), April (pp. 304f.), and May (pp. 
394f.), should be added the following: 

St. John’s College in Cleveland will have its fifth annual liturgy pro- 
gram June 26 to July 28. Credit courses in the nature and history of 
the liturgy, and on the psalms and Gospels, will be taught respectively 
by Fr. Paul Hritz and Fr. Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S. Msgr. Joseph T. 
Moriarty will again be director. Address: The Registrar, St. John Col- 
lege, Cleveland 14. 

Loras College in Dubuque will host its annual Institute of Liturgical 
Music August 7-11. A chiefg objective this year will be to give special 
training to parish choir directors who assist the priests in carrying out 
the liturgy worthily, and to instruct commentators in leading the people 
in participation. Archbishop Binz wrote a letter to his pastors urging 
them to send suitable enrollees. Address: Rev. Albert Carman, Loras 
College, Dubuque. 

Archbishop Alter of Cincinnati has given his blessing and generous 
encouragement to the Institutes on Sacred Scripture which will be held 
at Xavier University: for the laity, June 22-24, and for priests, semi- 
narians and brothers, June 26-28. Evening lectures will be open to 
the general public on June 22, 26, 27. The faculty is composed of Frs. 
Eugene Maly, Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P., Raymond Brown, S.S., 
and Frederick Moriarty, S.J. Address: Rev. John J. Wenzel, S.J., 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 7. 

Another Scripture Institute, with a supplementary seminar on scrip- 
tural teaching methods for elementary and secondary schools, is slated 
for the College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Calif., July 10-21. Rev. Kevin 
Carr, O.P., is director, and Frs. Vincent DiMiaio, O.P., John E. Hues- 
man, S.J., and Arnold Tkacik, O.S.B., the lecturers. Address: Sister 
Rosemarie Julie, College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Calif. 

The Midwestern Institute of Pastoral Theology, founded with the 
approval and encouragement of Archbishop Dearden of Detroit, is 
sponsoring a workshop in catechetics August 27—30. Biblical and litur- 
gical orientation is assured through the participation of faculty members 
Frs. Raymond Brown, S.S., Joseph Goldbrunner of Berlin, Bernard 
Cooke, S.J., and William Scherzer. Address: Registrar, Midwestern 
Institute of Pastoral Theology, 2701 W. Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6. 

College teachers will be attracted by the Conference on Christian 
Humanism, sponsored by Bishop Waters, August 6-26, which has 
enlisted the service of such lecturers as Bishop Wright, Dr. Frank 
O’Malley, and Dr. Willis Nutting. Address: Rt. Rev. George E. Lynch, 
P.O. Box 1949, Raleigh, N.C. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


VERNACULAR IN THE MASS 


To the Editor: — In Liturgical Briefs of WorsHire for May 1961 I read 
“And what about the drift away from the Church? . . . It comes to 
this: Which do we prefer to save, Latin or souls?” 

I hope we will be Christian and reasonable enough to say: “To save 
souls.” 

For over ten years I have been living in Latin America. All that time 
I have been working largely with young men either studying in Catholic 
schools or having come out of them into the professional world. I hear 
at least fifty confessions of young people a day and I hear daily for 
several hours. The sin that is almost never absent is “Mass missing.” I 
ask why. I am told that they do not understand the Mass, it is boring, 
the churches are big, the priest is a mere speck in the distance, moving 
about higher than the rest of the people, making gestures hardly visible 
and of course having no meaning for them. They complain of distrac- 
tions and say they think they can pray better at home. These young men 
are so-called well-instructed Catholics. Most of them have spent at least 
eleven years in Catholic primary and secondary schools conducted by 
Christian Brothers or Marist Brothers or even Jesuits. The Mass is pure 
form to them. And the form does not attract them. The drift is away 
from practice of the Faith and eventually from the Faith itself. After 
a few years away from Mass and the sacraments, they visit me as an old 
friend to discuss communism with me, and are now thoroughly imbued 
with that substitute for religion. 

They have never learned their religion. In countries like ours where 
religion is Officially ruled out of the school curriculum, even though 
the school is under Catholic auspices, the students do not learn much 
about their Catholic Faith. They are never able to defend it against 
attack from Communists or Protestants. If the fore-Mass were in a 
language they understood, fifty-two times a year, they would learn the 
teachings of their Faith, as the early Christians did, when there were no 
Catholic schools. Knowing that religious interest is not entirely suffo- 
cated in them, I am of the opinion that the Mass in a language they know 
would hold their attention and they would be attracted to it. 

So much for the youths whose parents can pay for Catholic educa- 
tion. There is the problem then of the children of the poor, so numerous 
in these countries. All they get out of Catholic education is the water 
they come to draw from the faucets in the Catholic school gardens. The 
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poor here, if not hewers of wood, are surely drawers of water. I was 
until recently a chaplain of a large college. Every morning at six I used 
to see the children of the poor yoked like burros, carrying away huge 
cans of water on either end of the yoke. This explains why there is com- 
munism in these countries. 

If Catholic education is so expensive and the greater number by far 
of nominally Catholic children cannot learn in school anything about 
their Faith, then, would it not be a wise plan to give them their Faith in 
fifty-two Sunday doses at Mass? If the Mass were made intelligible and 
interesting and beautiful as it could be and used to be in the most ardent 
periods of Church history, these poor children would come to Mass even 
if their parents do not send them. 

We are fiddling while the world burns. We will have to get on the 
beam or there will be no beam, except underground. Even the time for 
the Gospel reading in Spanish is often taken up by reading of letters 
from the bishop that are long and verbose and couched in language too 
erudite to be easily intelligible to the people. Recently here no Gospel 
was read because the bishop had ordered read his letter on a gift to the 
Apostolic Delegate on the occasion of his 25th anniversary of ordina- 
tion. I write plainly because my heart is so saddened by what is happen- 
ing. Imagine all the sufferings of the Church in Castro’s land and here no 
word about Christ or Church or suffering Catholics, but a nice present 
to the Apostolic Delegate! Can’t we have Apostolic Delegates without 
so many gifts? 

Things are not what they used to be. Catholics today are different. 
They expect us to give them spirituality. They hunger for it. But let’s 
work towards giving it to them in an appetizing form. 

God bless you in your work. I am a newcomer to your excellent 
Worsuip. May God prosper it. 

Name Withheld 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SEVEN BOOKS OF WISDOM. By Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1960. Pp. x-163. Cloth, $3.75. 
Readers of WorsuHiP have been waiting a long time for a book like 


this, a clear, popularly written companion to the Old Testament sapi- 
ential books. The author has top-ranking academic background. Fre- 
quent lecturer on the sapiential books at Catholic University and at the 
University of Notre Dame, well-known writer, close collaborator of 
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the Confraternity translation of the sapiential books, and editor-in-chief 
of the Catholic Biblical Quarterly, Fr. Murphy at once wins the con- 
fidence of his readers and very soon their sincere gratitude. 

No books of the Old Testament are quoted more often by the liturgy 
than Psalms and Sirach (Ecclesiasticus); other sapiential books like 
Canticle of Canticles and Proverbs frequently provide prayers and 
readings for feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary, of virgins and of other 
holy women. Fr. Murphy helps everyone to locate these liturgical texts 
in their biblical setting, and thus to enrich piety by a truer and a more 
profound understanding of God’s inspired message. 

This book, however, is no liturgical study, but a biblical introduc- 
tion, carefully explaining the historical background, the literary style 
and the original meaning of the “seven books of Wisdom.” Fortunately, 
the reader will not finish this book, pretending to know all about the 
Wisdom books. Rather, he will feel compelled to go to his Bible again 
and again. 

Fr. Murphy has written no substitute for the Bible but a guide and 
an aid to Bible reading, an excellent accompanying text for a religion 
course on the sapiential books. The usefulness is not confined to the 
classroom; here is a book for everyone anxious to read his Bible 
intelligently and devoutly. 

Passionist Fathers Seminary Carroll Stuhlmueller, C.P. 
Louisville, Ky. 


THE LIFE OF THE MYSTICAL BODY. The Church, Grace, and the Sacra- 
ments. By Philip L. Hanley, O.P. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1961. 
Pp. xx—378. Cloth, $4.95. 

After initial chapters on the Mystical Body, sanctifying and actual 


grace, the remaining three quarters of this book are a study of sacra- 
ments in general and of each sacrament in particular. It is directed to 
Catholic college students and graduates, but it will also help the priest 
who is looking for a readable refresher in English of his seminary 
course on the sacraments. The mode of conceptualization and the order 
of parts (the sacraments’ institution, matter and form, minister and 
recipient, effects and necessity) resemble the manuals, but those ele- 
ments are stressed which the author feels are of most significance to 
the laity. The style is clear and technical terms are kept to a minimum 
(e.g., determinables, entitive [sic], conjoint instrumentality). Instead 
of polemics about controversial points there is a serene exposition of 
the opinio thomistica: thus sacramental grace is a modification of the 
grace of the virtues and gifts, extreme unction is primarily a prepara- 
tion for immediate entrance into heaven and a help to avoid purgatory, 
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etc. Permeating the book and giving it a sense of urgency is the deep 
conviction that the laity need theological grounding in order to coun- 
teract the corrosions of modern secularism. (The most intriguing shaft 
hurled at secularized society is the contention that in this country “few 
want good Catholics in high office.” How about that, Old Elephant?) 
Whether one thinks it bane or boon, the fact is that the spirit of the 
time blows but feebly through these pages. There is scarcely a breath 
of the sacramental currents flowing from contemporary biblical and 
patristic studies, liturgical history, depth psychology, comparative re- 
ligion, the phenomenology of sign and symbol. But it would be idle 
to criticize the author for not writing a book he did not mean to write. 
This is intended to be “an obviously speculative study” in which “al- 
most every page is a paraphrase of [Aquinas’s] teaching.” Fr. Hanley 
has successfully achieved his goal. 
Saint Charles Seminary Francis B. Sullivan, C.PP.S. 
Carthegena, Ohio 


THE LOVE OF LEARNING AND THE DESIRE FOR GOD. By Dom Jean 
Leclerq, O.S.B. Translated by Catharine Misrahi. Fordham University Press, 
New York. 1961. Pp. x-415. Cloth, $5.50. 

The complete bibliography of the deservedly esteemed author lists 


seventeen books in print, three more in the press, and 246 articles — 
all this in twenty-two years! Consisting of lectures delivered in 1955-— 
1956 at the Institute of Monastic Studies at Sant’ Anselmo in Rome, 
the volume under consideration appeared in the French original in 1957. 
It is truly inspirational and should be required reading in every novitiate 
and juniorate. The vague generalities found in medieval history text- 
books here come alive, as the writer shows in careful detail how study 
was for the sons of St. Benedict a genuine means of union with God. 
They came up with a synthesis of human and divine learning which 
was anything but an impediment in their search for Him. Dom Leclercq 
traces the growth of monastic medieval culture from its origins in St. 
Benedict and St. Gregory to its formation in the Carolingian Renais- 
sance and its culmination in the Mellifluous Doctor. Its sources were 
the classics, the Bible, and the Fathers; its unifying principle, the 
liturgy. Its fruits were definite literary genres —letter, dialogue, flori- 
legium, history, sermon — and a distinctly monastic theology, a pro- 
longation of patristic theology. The liturgy provided for this culture 
one of its chosen fields of expression; here the lover of learning and 
the desire for God found perfect reconciliation. 

The English of the translation is often awkward, with far too many 
“and which” clauses, and commas appear in the most unlikely spots. 
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Despite these minor defects, the book is heartily recommended to all 
the children of St. Benedict and to all others who are interested in 
monasticism and in the medieval achievement. It can be a powerful 
agent in resolving many anxieties and in bringing about a unity in the 
ora and the labora of religious communities. 

Belmont Abbey Nullius Anselm Biggs, O.S.B. 
Belmont, N.C. 


THE BREAD OF LIFE. By Georges Bonnet. Translated by Fergus Murphy. 
Clonmore & Reynolds, Dublin. 1960. Pp. 80. 8/6d. 
These conferences are addressed, one would guess, to normally intel- 


ligent but scripturally rather sophisticated teen-agers. The style is direct, 
often conversational and sometimes terse and the translation retains 
a very pleasant spontaneity and freshness. 

The author assumes that his readers are not well versed in current 
liturgical writings but sufficiently acquainted with the liturgy itself 
to be intelligently curious about it. For such readers he attempts to 
set the holy Eucharist in its historical perspective, reflecting in turn on 
God’s dealings with His chosen people in the Old Covenant, on the 
great mysteries of the redemption and on the gathering of mankind 
into the Church in the eucharistic celebration until the end of time. 

The book certainly opens up vistas of thought and experience for 
the new-comer to writings on the liturgy. Yet one wonders whether 
young people capable of appreciating references to the anawim, for 
instance, or of filling in the chronological background for incidents 
from Genesis and Exodus would not be better employed making the 
slight extra effort to read Roguet’s more solid treatment of the same 
themes in his two books on the Mass and the sacraments. Though Fr. 
Roguet has written the Preface to this work one cannot help thinking 
that he himself has done almost the same job much better. 

To the adult reader certain interpretations and comments in this 
book are irritating, such as that of the encounter of Melchisedech with 
Abraham which seems to contradict Hebrews 7:1—10. However, books 
that attempt a popular synthesis of current scholarship in Scripture 
and liturgy are needed and this is such a book. 

Philadelphia Sister M. Cuthbert, S.C.M.M. 


LAITY, CHURCH AND WORLD. By Yves Congar, O.P. Translated by 
Donald Attwater. Helicon Press, Baltimore. 1961. Pp. vii-87. Cloth, $2.50. 
The appearance of a new book by Pére Congar is always a welcome 
and most noteworthy event, particularly when graced with the felicitous 
English translation of a Donald Attwater. In the present slim volume 
we are introduced to three rather recent addresses (1958) on a topic 
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of vital concern in these pre-Conciliar days, on which the renowned 
ecclesiologist speaks, be it in popular tone, with the competence and 
mastery of tested scholarly authority — that of the role of the laity in 
the Church of the contemporary world. 

The English title of this book (the French edition appeared as Si 
Vous Etes Mes Temoins) has caught the basic orientations of Pére 
Congar’s thought in all three talks most admirably. He is primarily 
concerned with the place and proper activity of the laity in the Church, 
adequately understood, entrusted with a mission for the world of the 
present day. From a threefold viewpoint, 1) that of the paschal free- 
dom the Holy Spirit is striving to develop within the laity as true, 
uniquely orientated members (“subjects” in contrast to merely “objects”) 
of Christ’s Church, 2) of the role of the laity as seen in the light of the 
past and present demands of a Church whose mission is one of adapta- 
tion to men of every age, 3) of an analysis of the laity’s share in the 
Church’s prophetical office, Pére Congar sets forth most brilliantly 
the significance of a mature, responsible, healthily “free” laity, so ur- 
gently needed in this day of secularized society, to share in the Church’s 
essential mission of witnessing to its faith in word and sign, by bring- 
ing the influence of Christ, as it alone can, to the sanctification of the 
temporal order of the “city of man.” Anyone interested in the liturgi- 
cal movement will find this book of inestimable value for a solid doc- 
trinal basis of an intelligent, distinctive participation of the laity in a 
full witnessing to the “mystery of Christ.” 

Alma College William A. Huesman, S.J. 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


BEFORE HIS FACE. Meditations for Priests and Religious. By Gaston 
Courtois. Volume I. Herder and Herder, New York. 1961. Pp. viii-349. Cloth, 
$6.50. 

Cardinal Cushing in his Preface points out that a book of medita- 


tions for priests and religious must fulfill certain exacting requirements. 
The Cardinal also says that he believes that this book will greatly help 
to fill the need we have for incentive and direction to our daily medi- 
tation. A careful reading of this volume will amply demonstrate that 
it deserved the praise given by His Eminence. 

As might be expected in a book of this breadth, not all the medita- 
tions are of the same level of excellence. Some random statements are 
in need of clarification or correction. In the meditation on the Blessed 
Virgin, the author speaks of priests as “successors of her Son” (p. 134). 
Moreover, a meditation on Mary for priests ought to include some 
consideration of Mary’s relation to the Church. The meditation on 
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celibacy seems to imply that, in the Eastern rites, only the Orthodox 
are not bound to celibacy. In addition one might question the state- 
ment that “sacerdotal chastity makes priests the salt of the earth” 
(p. 148). Some of the statements reflecting conditions in France are 
primarily of local interest. Greater use of the current biblical-liturgical 
renewal, particularly in respect to the Old Testament, would be a wel- 
come addition. 

On the other hand, the general level of the meditations throughout 
the book is uniformly high. The reflections on loyalty to the bishop 
deserve special mention both because of their excellence and their 
importance in the spirituality of the priest. The examinations of con- 
science are broad enough to be practical for all and are generally quite 
incisive. 

The price of this book may seem prohibitive but meditations offering 
such solid spiritual nourishment are seldom encountered. 

Nazareth Hall Rev. Thomas J. Conroy 
St. Paul 


CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITURGICAL LITERATURE (Bibli- 
ographia ad Usum Seminariorum, Vol. E 1). By Th. A. Vismans, O.P., and 
Lucas Brinkhoff, O.F.M. Translated from the German edition by Raymund 
W. Fitzpatrick and Clifford Howell, S.J. Bestelcentrale der V.S.K.B. Publi- 
cations, Faber Str. 7, Nijmegen, Holland. 1961. Pp. 80. Paper, $1.75. 

This volume is the first to appear in English of a series of annotated 
basic bibliographies on the various subjects taught in seminaries and 
theological faculties, sponsored by the Dutch Association of Seminary 
and Religious Librarians for publication in English, French and Ger- 
man editions. In accord with the principles established by the Associ- 
ation, it is designed to meet the needs of liturgy professors and students, 
seminary librarians and pastors. Under the headings General Litera- 
ture, History of the Liturgy, Liturgical Books of the Roman Rife, 
Liturgical Year, Church Building, Vestments and Vessels, Rites of 
the Non-Roman Liturgies, are listed, with indication of major-language 
editions, 278 works (Catholic and Protestant) regarded as “indispens- 
able or of considerable value” from the historical, doctrinal and pastoral 
standpoint. Particularly significant works are critically evaluated in 
brief notes. As a basic bibliography it is admirably complete and highly 
to be recommended to all those seriously interested in liturgy. 

St. John’s Abbey Aelred H. Tegels, O.S.B. 
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BREVIARIUM 
ROMANUM 


Completely Revised 
Two-Volume Edition 
444" x 642" 


® Incorporates all the changes 
promulgated in the Motu 
Proprio of Pope John XXIII 
dated July 25, 1960. 


@ The text is arranged to re- 
duce the number of refer- 
ences to a minimum. 


®@ The type is designed for 
ease of reading under good or 
bad lighting conditions. 





® Contains the New Psalter. 


® Each volume will bulk only % of an inch. The new Benziger 
edition reflects the best American craftsmanship in printing and 
binding. 


COMPLETE SETS NOW READY! 


BINDINGS Per Set 
7S-21 Black Simulated Leather, red edges................- $36.00 
78-33 Black Sheepskin, gold edges.........scccccccccccees 43.00 
Tease Te TH, Be GE occ cc eect ccccccses: 48.00 
Fee TE RR, BD BIR iiin oink cb ckscccccsesecese 53.00 


At your local bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and to the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites 


7 East 51st Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
BOSTON 10 . CHICAGO 6 . CINCINNATI 1 . SAN FRANCISCO 3 




















ANNOUNCING ... 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1961 
JULY 5 - AUGUST 11 


THE PIUS X SCHOOL 


OF 


LITURGICAL MUSIC 


Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED 


For information address 


MOTHER JOSEPHINE MorGAN, Director 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 























“Receive me, O Lord, 
according to Your word, 
and I shall live.” 














from St. Benedict’s Rule for Monks 





Catholic men and boys interested in the monastic life as either priests 
or Brothers — at home or in the foreign missions — are invited to write 
for further information to: 


Director of Vocations, 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota (USA) 
St. John’s Abbey conducts beginning courses in Latin on both the high 


school and college level during the regular school year, as well as a 
special course during the summer session. 





you're invited to 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE INTERRACIAL CONFERENCES 
July 14-16, August 18-20, 1961 
at Childerley Farm, near Chicago 
FEATURING ... 
& Adapting Friendship House’s Home 
Meeting Program to Your Town 
The Importance of Laws—and You 
in Getting Them 
Freedom to Move—the Opportunity 
of the 60’s 
Reports from the South 
The Spiritual Life and the Lay 
Apostolate 
® Sung Mass, Recited Mass, Divine 
Office, Bible Vigil 
Who come? Priests, seminarians, brothers, sisters, laymen of all ages and 
walks of life. Beginners and experienced—to give and to gain. 


Please write: Betty Plank, Friendship House, 4233 S. Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago 53, Illinois. 
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THE TABLET 


the oldest Catholic Weekly Review 
published in England (founded in 
1840) brings to its hundreds of 
readers in the United States of 
America, news, views and com- 
ments of events in Europe — espe- 
cially those of Catholic interest — 
articles on the foremost topics of 
the day, book reviews, reviews of 
plays and films and many other 
regular features. 


In its survey of the religious press, 
the WORLD’S PRESS NEWS said 
“Outstanding among the Roman 
Catholic papers is THE TABLET, 
one of the best informed and most 
ably conducted journals published in 
Britain . . . its comments on both 
international affairs and on home 
politics are obviously written from 
knowledge of many of the ‘off the 
record’ as well as overt facts.” 


Why not judge the paper for your- 
self? 

Just write your name and address 
on the margin of this advertise- 
ment, attach your check for $3.50, 
and post it to 


THE TABLET 

14 Howick Place, London, 

S.W. 1, England 

You will then receive a copy of the 
paper regularly each week for six 
months. 





LEARNING THE NEW 
BREVIARY 


A Simplified Guide for Reading 
the New Revised Breviary with 
Complete Examples of Offices. 
By Rev. Bernard A. Hausmann, 


S.J. 
$3.50 


Father Hausmann clearly ex- 
plains the nature and parts of 
the Divine Office as exemplified 
in the new revision of the Brevi- 
ary approved by the Motu 
Proprio of Pope John XXIII in 
1960. The author shows where 
each part is found and how to 
say it. The book also contains 
a Glossary of terms. 


At your local bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
7 East 51st Street, 
New York 22, N.Y. 
BOSTON 10 . CHICAGO 6 
CINCINNATI 1 . SAN FRANCISCO 3 











13th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
SEMINARIANS’ CATHOLIC ACTION 
STUDY OF THE SOUTH 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S SEMINARY 
BAY ST. LOUIS, MISSISSIPPI 
AUGUST 28-31, 1961 


Theme: “The Lay Apostolate in 
the Life of the Parish” 

Speakers: The Most Rev. Victor 
J. Reed, S.T.D.; Rev. Dennis J. 
Geaney, O.S.A.; Rev. Boniface 
Luykx, O.Praem.; Rev. Joseph E. 
Payne, C.S.C.; Rev. Louis J. 
Putz, C.S.C.; Pat and Patty Crow- 
ley (CFM); YCW Demonstra- 
tion Team (New Orleans) and 
Chaplain; Mr. John J. O’Connor 
(NCIC); Misses Jane Duffin and 
Elaine Jones (Grail); Rev. H. 
James Yamauchi, S.J. 


Information & Reservations: 
Charles J. Caluda, Chairman 
Notre Dame Seminary 
2901 S. Carrollton Avenue 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
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| BELIEVE 


in one holy Catholic and \postolic Church 


DAILY MISSAL OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 


Literature on the Maryknoll Missal sent upon request. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 
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